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Fuvenile Jndiſcretions. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A Young Man's Wiſdom. 


Trae peruſal of Mr. Cadogan's hiſtory 


produced an entire revolution in the mea- 


ſures Henry had, in obedience to the ad- 
vice of his friends, adopted for his future 
deſtination. This poor man, ſaid he, from 
his unmerited misfortunes, and from the 
diſtreſs that extends to his amiable wife and 


innocent offspring, is far more entitled to 


the living of Ether than myſelf; and is, by 
the purity of his heart, and the practice of 
virtuous morality, a proper perſon to re- 
ceive fo ſacred a preſentation from my be- 


nevolent patron. 
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2 JUVENILE INDISCRETIONS, 


I am young, I have my health, and J ba 


without thoſe endearing ties, that bind him 


to the ſpot where only he can procure a 
ſubſiſtence for his family. 
before me; if I do not ſucceed I make but 
one perſon miſerable; his is a complicated 
fate: why then ſhould I ſuffer a ſelfiſh re- 
gard to my ſingle intereſt, to out-weigh the 
pretenſions of a man ſo capable to give, ſo 
worthy to receive benefit from this living! 

The ſon of a Baronet, born with a na- 
tural claim to good fortune, accuſtomed to 
plenty, and liberally educated ; ſhall his 
title to the kindneſs of my benefactor be 
put aſide by me ? me, who am, perhaps, che 
offspring of guilt, or at beſt the unfortu- 


nate ſon of mercenary parents, who cruelly 


bartered their infant for money, or conve- 
nience. No, it muſt not be. 


Beſides, am 7, a thoughtleſs inconſide- 
rate youth, likely ever to take with pro- 
priety on me, the office of miniſtering to 
the ſins of others? I who have not reſolu- 


tion to forſake my own, to abandon errors 
| kad 


The world is 
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my reaſon. condemns. ' No, I will not take 
orders, I am determined. 

But of this reſolution Henry did not 
chuſe to ſpeak till he had an opportunity of 
being alone with Mr. Franklin, and fairly 
confeſſing, that his inclinations did not 
accord with the ſacred function. 

How Henry, not accord with it | How 
long is it ſince your inclinations have been 
at variance with a moral rectitude of heart, 
and modeſt ſimplicity of manners ? Very 
little elſe, in addition to what you are al- . 
ready perfect maſter of, is required to fill 
with honour to your Maker, and credit to 
yourſelf, every part of that reſpectable 
character. 

Your objections muſt have ah very 
lately, and muſt alſo proceed from ſome 
other cauſe than the one you aſſign; but 
you have too good an undetſtanding to 
ſuffer your judgment to be bĩaſſed by trifles. 
Come, be ingenuous; if you will not be a 
Biſhop, why, we muſt think of ſomething 
elſe, but let us act with reaſon. 
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4+ JUVENILE INDISCRETIONS. 
Henry bluſhed ; he entreated his bene- 
ſactor's pardon ; he found in himſelf, he 
owned, no one propenſity that he could 
flatter himſelf would lead to the attainments 
necaſſary' to form the character of a good 
elexgyman.; his doubts of himſelf, he con- 
feſſed, originated in his obſervations of Mr. 
Cadogan. Who, Sir, continued he, in 2 
lower voice, could bear to be claſſed with 


an orthodox, while ſuch men as our humble 


curate can ſoar to heaven in the garb of 


poverty? Indeed, Sir, I am not good 


dnough to take orders; you once had 
thoughts of: ſending me to London] wiſh 
to ſee the world, I am not qualified to re- 
form it. | | 
Ah! Henry, cried the good man, em- 
bracing. him, you cannot hide the generous 
moyements of your ſoul from me. ] ſee 
your noble motives; it is not that you object 
to the © ſucceeding Doctor Orthodox ſo 
much, but that you think you have diſ- 
covered a being who deſerves to be hap- 
Py, and you ſee no other way of making 
him 16 ; is it not ſo? Nay bluſh not, ſon 


of 
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of my affection, you ſhall go into the 
world; yes, thou ſhalt mix with mankind, 
but preſerve that probity of ſoul, that rec- 
titude of heart; return from the ſcenes, 
where the two extremes of good and evil 
are ti; be found, unvitiated, elſe how ſhall T 
ſupport ray exiſtence, if my age be robbed 
of the confidence it repoſes in thy virtue? 1 
ſnould then ever lament, inftead of applaud: 
ing, as I now do, the motives that actumed 
you m this refignation. _ 

You anticipate, continued he, my wiſhes, 
in thus changing your views; they werk 
too contracted for my —_— in _y6ut 
favour. 1 

When firſt. I took you under ay 8101 
tection, I felt for you as an unfortunate 
youth, and as I reſolved to provide for 
you, without foreſeeing the intereſt you 
would gain in my affection; I fuffered my 
ſiſter to have her whim,” in making you a 
parſon. | To” 9 
But I have now long confidered you ing 
more endearing point of view. Theghelt 
ſolid enjoyment I feel, is laying plans for 

* B 3 your 
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your future happineſs ; plans that I cannot 
ell diſcloſe. One thing puzzles me; J 
fear my ſiſter will not readily acquieſce in 
your giving up a matter on which fhe has 
ſet her heart. What ſay you, Henry? you 
are her great favourite; is your inſſuence 
over her as entire as it is over me? 

Henry, over-powered by a grateful, an 
affectionate ſenſe of his friend's goodneſs, 
could not ſpeak ; he could only preſs the 
hand of his benefactor; but that dumb 


_- "eloquence was perfectly underſtood; it was 


the molt acceptable language in which he 
could convey his feelings. 

Mr. Franklin confeſſed himſelf at a 
loſs about his ſiſter ; he knew ſhe depended 
on ſceing their mutual favourite in cano- 
nicals. 

Henry had W own miſgivings on the 
ſubject; he longed, indeed, for nothing ſo 
much as to remove, for a time at leaſt, out 
of the way of the particular civilities of 
that lady, who grew every day more frank 
in her hints or the happineſs ſhe deſigned 
him. 


He 
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He feared, he ſaid, Miſs Franklin's anger, 
but threw himſelf on her brother's favour, 
and earneſtly begged his mediation. 

We will not do any thing rafhly, re- 
phed Mr. Franklin; we have no cauſe to 


hurry an explanation that we are fure will 


be oppoſed. I do not indeed, at preſent, 
ſee any reaſon for mentioning it now, nor 
am I fure it will be at all neceſſary before 
you leave us, when you may go to London 
inſtead of Oxford, and you ſhall then 
write her a letter in Latin, and make your 
own excuſes. 

Our hero received his patron's intentions 
with as much pleaſure as gratitude. He had 
conſented to the wiſhes of his friends, and 
contented himſelf with the mode of life moſt 
agreeable to them : he was then conſcious, 
that he was equally as free from inclinations 
as from actions, that would diſhonour re- 
ligion; and the latent reproaches of his 
heart, on Lavinia's account, with thoſe 
ſtrengthened by the intereſt of poor Cado- 
gan, gave him great ſatisfaction. 
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JUVENTLE INDISCRETIONS.. 
The next ſtep he reſolved to take, was 
to make Mr, Cadogan the confident of his 
imprudence, and to take his advice how 
to conduct himſelf both towards Lavinia 
and Miſs Franklin, as he did not more 
dread offending the one than diſtreſſing 
the other; he accordingly walked to the 
oc 

With Mrs, Cadogan he found. a female 
een who had taken it into her head 
to be yer civit to her. Mrs. Hludſon, of 
the Buck s-head, was Mr. Franklin's echo; 
he had faid Mrs. Cadogan was a worthy 
good creature, and Mrs. Hudſon choſe, by 


8 


lagers ſhe was of the Squire's opinion, a 
piece of information they had too often 
Nes . to be ſurprized at. L 

Mrs. Hudſon was not a favourite with 
Miſs Franklin, and therefore ſeldom ſeen 
at the manor. Mr. Dellmore was ſtill ſel- 
domer ſren at the Buck's head; he knew 
very little of Mrs. Hudſon, who was ne- 
vertheleſs a perſon of great importance at 
Ether. All the * and pariſh meet- 


ings 


ings were held by the intereſt of the 'Squire 
at her houſe, which was likewiſe dignified 
with the title of Exciſe-Office and 'Poſt- 
Houſe ; the was reckoned a. mortal clever 


body by the country folks, and a main good 


ſchollard. Old Matt being muaft an end 
what ye may call cherry-merry, landlady 


kept all the counts herſelf; a gentlewoman 


of ſuch conſequence was concerned in all 


the tranfactions of the place; ſhe certainly 
was very induſtrious in her buſineſs, and no 
leſs ſo in her endeavours to get at the bot- 


tom of every report that was circulated 1n 
the village; thoſe, I mean, that did not 


originate in herſelf. She was in deep dif- 
courſe with the curate and his wife, having 


been entertaining them with ſome anec- 
dotes, not quite ſo. proper for the ear of 
Mr. Dellmore, whoſe preſence cloſed her 


lips; and after clapping the fore-finger bf 


her right-hand to the tip of her noſe, and 


winking, by way of enjoining filence, ſhe 
aſked after Madam Franklin and the Squire, 
hoped his honour. enjoyed a good ſtate of 


health, and, with a fine curtſy, buftled off. 
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o JUVENILE INDISCRETIONS. 


Ihe unexpected ſight of a third perſon ſo 
diſconcerted Henry, that he had not courage 
to. impart to his friend his ſecret diſquiet, 
or to profit by his advice: he was on the 
point of leaving the village, when he was 
detained by the ſudden * of La- 


vinia. 


That young lady had heard, (though her 


father was as great a ſtranger to what paſſed 
in a neighbourhood where he was a cypher, 
as if he had lived in the days of the Ro- 
mans he admired) of Dellmore's acquaint- 
ance at the curate's, where ſhe was told he 

often went. Now, as he had not been 
lately quite ſo punctual, or ſo frequent in 
his viſits through the parlour window as 
ſhe wiſhed, it truck her, that an acquaint- 


ance with the curate's wife, now that fhe 


was known not to ſtand in need of the 
notice of the ladies at the rectory, might 
forward ſome private purpoſes that ſhe had 
much at heart to bring to perfection; 


accordingly, ſhe prevailed on her mama to 


h ſend Mrs. Cadogan an invitation, and ſee- 
ing Henry paſs towards the village, very 
obligingly 


JUVENILE INDISCRETIONS. 11 
obligingly undertook to be herſelf the meſ- 


ſenger. 

The fine hue of our hero's complexion 
was heightened at the ſight of Lavinia, but 
it was quickly ſucceeded by a deadly pale, 
on obſerving the extreme dejection of her 
looks ; the compaſſion which they excited 
ſwelled to a warmer ſentiment, on hearing her 
deliver a very kind meſſage from her mama, 
inviting his favourites Mr. and Mrs. Cado- 
gan, with their young family, to dine the 
next day at the rectory. 

Mr. Dellmore's own actions were all free 
from art or deſign, and his heart was per- 
fectly guileleſs. Experience had not yet 
taught him to expect from others, what he 
had no idea of practiſing himſelf. Lavinia, 
oh ! Lavinia, was the moſt innocent, the 
leaſt artful among women; he imputed to 
the goodneſs of her heart this act of civi- 
lity to the Cadogans. The ſound of her voice, 
attuned by humanity, conveyed an un- 
ſpeakable pleaſure to his ſenſes; ſhe looked 
uncommonly beautiful; ſhe appeared deck- 
ed with the charms of beneficence ; he 

B 6 * gazed 


12 JUVENILE: EN DISCRETION'S; 
gazed-at her with more admiration than he * 


had lately done, and his heart ſunk in the 
eompaſſion for her ruined ſtate, while his. not 
conſcience reproached him as the cauſe. nia 
Mrs. Cadogam excuſed herſelf from wait- vie 
ing on the rector's lady, on account of her obl 
fituation. Lavinia, for ſuch an artleſs girl, gla 
was tolerably quick. ſighted. She perceived hin 
Henry's approbation in his eyes, and did ren 
not chuſe ſo eaſily to give up a favourite pre 
point; ſhe was ſure her mama would be as pat 
much mortified as diſappointed, as they all | 
very muchwiſhed' to be favoured with Mrs. He 
Cadogan's acquaintance; ſhe could not vill 
return without fixing a time for the com- rep 
mencement of a: friendſhip ſhe was ſure tete 
would be mutually agreeable. neſ: 
Thus urged, the curate's wife, (abb a but 
few weeks before was not ſuffered to reſide pro 
in the parifſi, for fear of hurdening it with He 
poor) was forced to return ſomething like a on 
eompliment, which Miſs Lavy eagerly turned to 
to her own wiſhes, and fed the next day, wWal 
fince Mrs. Cadogan could not go to the was 
rectory, for Mrs. Qrthodox and her daugh- cur 
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there. During this converſation, it could 


not efcape Henry's eye, though it did Lavi- 


nia's, that the curate and his wife were 
viewing her with great earneſtneſs, and their 


obſervations generally terminated in ſerious 
glances at each other; his own guilt gave 


him reaſons for their conduct very diffe- 
rent from the fact, and rendered him ap- 


prehenſive that his ſecret would be antici- 


pated. 


Henry if he would walk with her down the 


village. Conſcious that he deſerved her 
reproaches, he naturally expected them; a 


tere-a-tete therefore with her was a happi- 


neſs he was not particularly deſirous of; 
but the word moſt irkſome, and hardeſt of 


pronunciation» in the Engliſn tongue, to 


Henry, was the ſimple monofyllable No, 
on the preſent occaſion; he had not courage 
to oppoſe it, to her ſeducing - will you 


walk with nee The intended confidence 


was therefore nnn and they left * 


curate's houſe together. 


* . | 
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14 JUVENILE INDISCRETIONS, ' 


The ſtraight path to the rectory from the 
curate's, was down a kind of ſtreet, acroſs 
the church-yard, where the porch opened 
directly as you paſſed over the ſtyle, the 
wicket-gate never being opened, but for 
the paſſage of the living rector, or his dead 
pariſhioners: but Lavinia did not like the 
ſtraight path; there was another way, ſome- 
what round about indeed, but it was 
through a wood; the day was warm, La- 
vinia Choſe it in preference. 

Henry's real compunction on his con- 
nection with Lavinia, his deſire of yet (if 
poſſible) preſerving her from ſhame, and 
his dread of diſcovery, had reſtrained him 
from his nocturnal viſits, which were leſs 
and leſs frequent. 

It was to remonſtrate on the ; of 
his conduct ſne had choſen the walk through 
the wood; tears and ſighs accompanied her 
complaints, and theſe being far more tender 
than reſentful, had the greater effect on the 
lover, whoſe heart, the ſeat of tenderneſs 
and humanity, was ill fortified againſt an 
attack ſo gentle and ſo inſinuating. 

| | At 
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At firſt he attempted to reaſon with her, 
to repreſent the ſure deſtruction that awaited 
the commerce which reflected ſhame on 
themſelves, and would entail it on her fa- 
mily ; he hinted that his time for leaving 
Ether was not far diſtant, implored ſhe 
would forgive the injury he had done her, 
and endeavour to conquer her own fatal 
partiality for him. a 

He was talking to things wilder than the 
winds, more ungovernable than the ſea, 


A woman's paſſions goaded by her intereſt. 


Lavinia's rage and reſentment would 
have appeared on thoſe arguments, but her 
cunning was a better friend to her views 
than all the good ſenſe and native honeſty 
of Dellmore were to him. 

She fell at his feet ; ſhe well knew his 
vulnerable part, and ſo irreſiſtibly pleaded 
the cauſe of love, of pity, of humanity, and. 
painted in ſuch lively colours the diſtrac- 
tion his deſertion would expoſe her to, that 


the 
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the ſoftened Henry, who, unable to reſiſt her 
melting ſorrow, her perſuaſive eloquence, 


raiſed her to his boſom, and fondly ſwore 
to make her happy, to hide her ſhame, to 


marry her. 
Juſt at this inſtant, when they were ſit- 
ting on the graſs, at the foot of a ſpreading 


oak, and the ſoft ſoothings of the lover had 
calmed the anguiſh of deſpair, the fair one 


bathed” in rears, reſting her face on his. 
boſom, his arms encircling her, his voice 
all tenderneſs, a ruſtling behind called their 
attention to the place whence it proceeded, 
where, to the mutual conſternation of all 


parties, ſtood Mr. Franklin, regarding them 
with fixed aſtoniſnhment. 
Dellmore was ready to ſink: into the 


earth with guilt and confuſion; Lavinia had 


more preſence of mind ; ſhe indeed hid her 
face yet cloſer in the boſom of her lover, 
poſſibly to conceal her bluſhes.. So circum- 
ſtanced, how could Dellmore riſe without 
diſturbing and expoſing the lady? the thing 
was impoſſible; he remained in the ſame 


goſture in that irreſolute confuſion, till 


en 


rel 


dil 
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Mr. Franklin, in compaſſion to his viſible 
agitation, paſſed on. 

As ſoon as he was out of ſight, Dellinort 
endeavoured. to regain the calm ſtate of 
mind neceſſary to enable him to conduct 
himſelf with propriety in the preſent inte- 
reſting criſis of his affairs. He was indeed 
not a little ſurpriſed to find Miſs Orthodox 
well qualified to bear the ſhock of ſuch a 
diſcovery; ſo far from the confuſion natu- 
ral to be expected on ſuch an event, there 
was a vilible joy, which, in fpite of all her 
endeavours to conceal it, danced ur her eye, 
and glowed on her cheek. He had no 
time to explore the cauſe of this unexpected 
fortitude ; all reflections of that kind va- 
niſhed in the ferrous conſiderations on his 
own ſituation. 

He now conſidered his marriage with 
Lavinia as unavoidable, and therefore de- 
termined to make her what amends honour 
and compaſſion demanded from him, with 
the beſt grace in his power, and he ſecretly 
rejoiced he had been prevented from re- 
vealing his ſituation to the curate in the 

morning, 
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morning, ſince, as matters had now turned 
out, a communication of that kind would 
be diſgraceful both to Lavinia and himſelf, 

The diſcovery Mr. Franklin had acciden- 
tally made, would, he flattered himſelf, open 
his intentions to that Gentleman, and pave 
the way for a general accommodation ; for, 
as the Doctor was known to be rich, he had 
no doubt but Mr. Franklin would think 


with him, Miſs Lavy might marry to more 


advantage, and that, in conſequence, his 
conſent would not be with-held; Mr. Or- 
thodox would follow of courſe, and, ſurely, 


the prepoſterous whim of Miſs Franklin's. 


would no longer torment him, when ſhe 
knew his vows were plighted to another; 
he would immediately follow his benefactor, 
and ſolicit firſt his pardon, then his intereſt, 
With this intention, and thoſe hopes, he 
acquainted Lavinia, whoſe overjoyed heart 
ſprang to the dimples in her cheek ; her 
eyes were no longer ſuffuſed with tears, and 
ſhe returned home rejoicing and exulting in 
the adventures of the morning. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Declarations of Love. 


D URING Henry's ſhort morning's 


excurſion, we have ſeen great things, or at 
leaſt things of great conſequence paſs, in 
which he was nearly intereſted, and to 
which he was an ear and eye-witneſs : but 
what were they to thoſe that were ripe for 
diſcovery at the manor ? 

Miſs Mary Franklin and Doctor Or- 
thodox were, as I have told my readers, 
boſom friends. Now friendſhip from a 
man to a beautiful woman, whoſe marriage 
with his dairy maid proved he had paſ- 
ſions, and pretty ſtrong ones too, 1s what 
ſome people will not allow to exiſt, with- 
out endangering the feelings, and giving 
birth to warmer ſentiments than are ex- 
actly conſiſtent with the Platonic Syſtem. 

The example in hand proves, that wiſdom 
and learning are barriers infinitely too weak 
to repel the ſoft touches of love. Both the 

learned 
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learned doctor and his pupil were in their 
turns vanquiſhed ; but whether when aſſo. 
ciated their philoſophy acquired ſtrength, 
or from whatever cauſe it was, the fact is, 
no one idea of the kind, ſo much as of 
the difference of ſexes, had, as faras regarded 
each other, ever yet exiſted between Doc- 
tor Orthodox and Miſs Franklin. True; 
the lady was beautiful; the gentleman no 
ftoic; and what was ſtill more favourable 
to the poſitions laid down by thoſe who 
argue againſt the Platonic Syſtem, it was 
now evident that Miſs Franklin was not a 
N. DINER 

It is not for 1 me to meddle in ſacred 
matters; all I, as recorder of ſimple events, 
have to do, is to give an impartial relation 


of facts. 

Nothing could . Miſs Franklin's 
ſurprize when ſhe heard of the Doctor's 
marriage; her diſapprobation of that ſtep, 
and her contempt of his choice, were ex- 
preſſed very yy The Doctor's excuſe 


Was, 


That 
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That the ſoul, whoſe faculties were 
wholly abſorbed in the divine purſuit of 
wiſdom ; whoſe powers were engaged in 
exploring the beauties of the ancients ; 
whoſe pleaſures were wrapped up in the fu- 
blimity of former ages, and which retreated, 
with the contempt his did, from the com- 
mon amuſements of life, required re- 
laxation ; that he married Dorothy Reddiſh 
for that purpoſe; he viewed. her in the 
light of a beautiful piece of ſimplicity, 
that would give him an opportunity of ad- 
miring the work of unadorned nature, and 
he conſidered her as a mere natural con- 
venience, that would enable him to anſwer 
the end of his creation. Had his choice, 
he obſerved, fallen on a perſon more eligible 
to his ſociety, one who, in converſe ſweet, 
might have beguiled him of his hours, it 
would have divided his deſires from his 
favourite purſuits, and have leſſened: his 
attention to thoſe objects to which his life 
was devoted. 

By a conſtant repetition of thoſe argu- 
ments he had long ſince fatisfied Miſs 

Franklin, 
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Franklin, who was naturally diſpoſed to 
behold all the unlearned ſons and daughters 
of the creation in a light very little ſupe- 
rior to the brute creation. She ſoon ad- 
mitted the Doctor's plea, nor ever conde- 
ſcended to treat Mrs. Orthodox. or her 
daughters with the leaſt mental diſtinction; 
merely paſſing them over, after the firſt 
civilities, with the ſame kind of indif- 
ference and inattention, as if the ſeats on 

which they ſat were wholiy unoccupied. 
The Doctor kept to his text: as he be- 
gan, ſo he continued; he certainly did con- 
ſider his wife as A piece of natural conveni- 
ence, and no more. This brutal inſenſibility 
extended to his children; they were objects 
of too little importance to excite in him 
either care or tenderneſs; giving them 
warm cloathing, and feeding them well, 
which, as they boarded with him, he could 
not avoid doing, he conſidered as their 

whole claim on his parental exertions. 
The Reverend Doctor was a man fo 
truly conſcious of his own importance, and 
ſo tenacious leſt it ſhould remain unob- 
ſerved 
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ſerved or forgotten, that not a day paſſed 
in his houſe without his reminding Mrs, 
Orthodox of her original employment, ex- 
patiating on the honour he had done her, 
and - explaining to his daughters the obli- 
gations they were under to ſo great a man 
for begetting them. As to their education, 
it was a matter beneath his notice. The 
good woman his wife, indeed, failed not 
conſtantly to remark the ready wit of her 
children, and had always a number of their 
fmart ſayings at her tongue's end. The 
facility with which they learned of Dame 
Godſon to ſpell and mark, was her inex- 
hauſtible ſubje& of converſation ; but her 
huſband was too abſtruſe in his 1deas to 
attend to her or them. 

By dint of teazing and perſeverance, and 
making a friend of 'Squire Franklin, Mrs. 
Orthodox, after three years hard labour, at 
laſt prevailed on her huſband to let Lavy 
go to a boarding-ſchool in the environs of 
Briſtol, Mr. Franklin's goodneſs of heart 
led him to every acceptable act that could 


increaſe 


— 
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increaſe the happineſs of all who were ſo 
fortunate as to be known to him. 

He ſaw all the mother in Mrs. Ortho- 
dox's pleadings ; the glow of maternal fond. 
neſs when ſhe preſſed her requeſt, the ea- 
gerneſs of partial hope when ſhe ſpoke of 
her daughter's capacity, and the tranſports 
of gratified ambition when ſhe carried her 
point, were viſible to him; for what 
eſcapes the mild capacious eye of philan- 
thropy ? 

Dear Mr. Orthodox, cried * wife, don't 
you remember how fine Miſs Marſh danced 
at the 'Squire's laſt New-Year' s-day ? Now 
one quarter for Lavy. W 

Woman, ſaid her huſband, thou art an 
1 Poor Mrs. Orthodox underſtood the 
ſentence; it was a final negative, and one 
too often applied to be miſconceived, which 
ſhe was ſo far from diſputing, that in ge- 
neral matters ſhe coincided in his aſſertion 
that ſhe was an idiot, and, in his opinion, 
that He was the wiſeſt of mankind; but 


Never did Mrs. Orthodox ſeel in herſelf 
ſuch 
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ſuch a diſpoſition to rebel as in the preſent 


inftance. Lavy, who was as handſome as 


an angel, to be denied the accompliſhments 
that would render her charms irreſiſtible; 
nothing ever was ſo hard—but what was 
to be done ? 

Mrs. Orthodox abounded in all worldly 
things but money; ſhe had a good mind to 
ell the ſpotted heifer, for Lavy ſhould 
have learning, that ſhe was reſolved, coſt 
what it would. While ſhe was in that di- 
kmma, Mrs. Hudſon dropped in, and hay- 
ing heard her neighbour's grievance, adviſed 
: ſecond application to Mr. Franklin; the 
advice was good, and it ſucceeded beyond 
her hopes. 

The Squire generouſly preſented her 
with twenty guineas for extra charges, and 
the Doctor, relieved from th? heavieſt part 
of the expence, no longer oppoſed his wite's 


delire. She hired a poſt-chaiſe, and left 


her daughter at a Briſtol boarding-ſchool, 
to learn dancing, muſic, drawing, &c, &c. 


xc. from whence ſhe had the ſupreme 


telicity to fetch her at the year's end, a very 
Vol, II. C fine 
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fine lady. Mr. Franklin's generoſity again 
prevented her wiſhes ; he furniſhed her with 
means to purchale a harpſichord ; but Mrs, 
Orthodox juſt then ſtanding in need of a 
new cloak, and her daughter longing for a 
cargo of gauze, ribbon, catgut, and wire, 
the money was ſo differently expended, that 
there only remained à ſufficiency to pur- 
chaſe a ſecond-hand ſpinnet, which they 
contrived to pack behind the chaiſe, and in 
that manner carried it to Ether. 

Miſs Lavinia Orthodox was the Rector's 
youngeſt daughter, but her beauty fo far 


cc8clipſed that of her eldeſt ſiſter, that ſhe 


was, in her mother's idea, of a different 
order of beings, and her hopes (on the au- 

thority of her own ſucceſs) were fo ſan- 
guinely fixed on the power of her daugh- 
ter's charms, that ſhe was reſolved to let 
nothing be wanting to ſet them off, Mils 
Orthodox naturally pined, and Lavinia as 
naturally triumphed at this unequal treat- 
ment, and thence aroſe their ſubſequent 
bickerings. | 

As to the ä . having, with a 


very 
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very bad grace, paid ſixteen pounds, the 
ſtipulated ſum for her board, he gave him- 
ſelf no farther trouble about his daughter, 
or her improvements: this mode of acting 
and thinking was entirely approved of by 
his female friend, who, influenced by ſo 
great an example, felt the leſs repugnance 
at following her own inclinations, which ſo 
ſtrongly impelled her to ſeek, as the Doctor 
had done, a relaxation from her ſtudies; 
nor did it once occur to her, that it would 
be decent or neceſſary to conceal any part 
of her ſentiments, either from her friends or 
the world. 

Learned women are ſeldom ſubject to the 
weakneſs of modeſty ; and there were too 
many examples of Roman ladies, who had 
taken young adventurers to their boſoms, 
to lay nothing of thoſe of our own country, 
who- will grace the annals of the preſent 
age, for Miſs Franklin to bluſh at treading 
in their ſteps. 

I have ſomething to ſay to you, Doctor, 
cried Miſs Franklin, throwing down her 
pen. 

þ. - C 2 I yill 
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[+ will attend to you immediately, Ma- 
dam, anſwered the Doctor, without ever 
lifting his eyes from the book. I have juſt 
finiſhed a parody to put in the mouth of 
our General, from this noble ſpeech of 
Regulus. 


Well, do that another time, if you pleaſe, 


Sir; I am rather in a hurry. I intend to 
marry, and want your aſſiſtance. 

The book inſtantly cloſed, the Doctor 
looked up—marry, Madam ! 

Marry, Sir! is chere any thing extraor- 
ay in that ? 

Why no! yes; 1 profes I—marry— 
Good God! Mr. Orthodox, faid the lady, 
peeviſhly: why, what is there ſo miracu- 
Jous in that? are not you married? have 
you not been mice married ? 

Jo be fure, Madam. O no! nothing 
extraordinary; only, I confeſs, I am a little 
ſurpriſed; I ſhall be honoured by your com- 
mands. | | 
Mr. Orthodox was, indeed, as he faid, 
ſurprized ; he was aſtoniſhed—ftruck with 
amazement ; he ſpent ſome moments in vain 

ce n- 
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jectures on the probable, and poſſible, 
among the male viſitants who had worked 
ſo great a change in the ſoul of Wiſdom. 
He would as ſoon have expected the great 
Empreſs of all Ruſſia to turn nun, as to 
hear of Miſs Franklin's marriage. After a 
ſolemn ſilence, not a little embarraſſing to 
the. lady, who felt rather aukwardly at her 
friend's aſtoniſhment, ſhe agen inydlunta- 
10 repeated marry. 1 

Upon my word, Sir, cried Miſs Frank- 
lin in a tone of grave diſpleaſure, you will 
have no cauſe for . on account 
of your credulity. 

Why, really, Madam, anſwered Ortho- 
dox, recollecting himſelf, my ſurpriſe is ex- 
cited, not ſo much by the reſolution on your 1 
part, as to the thing itſelf: but as I con- | i 
ceive it would be fo very difficult a matter, | 
to find a perſon deſerving ſuch a tranſcen- vw 
Cant piece of felicity; for, to be fure— 1 
MNMiſs Franklin ſmiled, and looked ex- 4 
pectantly at the Doctor; but he had no 
| I} more to ſay. Again aſtoniſhment got the 
better of cunning. 1 
C3 Mis 
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Miſs Franklin, and matrimony, were 
ideas it was impoſſible wholly to reconcile 
in a moment, 

The Lady fretfully reſumed her pen. 
The Doctor mechanically opened his bock 
— That a foul, ſaid he to himſelf, filled with 
the true Republican ſpirit, can ſubmit to 
monarchy |! 
| Thus old fool grows more ſtupid than! 

ever expected, thought the lady, then lay. 
ing down her pen 

So then, Doctor, you cannot gueß in 
whoſe favour I now mean to change my 
condition, 

The Doctor was juſt got into a very 
unpleaſant train of thinking. He was, for 
the firſt time in his life, out of conceit with 
his own politics; he regretted, ſince Miſs 
Franklin was formed of ſuch combuſtible 
matter, he had not found it out himſelf at 
an earlier period, when unqueſtionably ſhe 
was an object, who would, in point of na- 
tural convenience, have been much ſuperior 
to Dorothy Reddiſh : ſhe was moreover a 
en of conſequence and tearning. Then 
| ſucceeded 
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ſucceeded a long train of advantages he 
had ſo unluckily miſſed; there was the 
manor eſtate, with forty thouſand pounds 
worth of timber growing for the axe, be- 
ſides ſeveral copſes of underwood. 

There were a number of ſmall farms, 
nameful. y under-lett. | 

There was the manor-houſe, full of riches, 
the land over-ſtocked, and, finally, the 
'Squire's immenſe property in the funds, 
beſides the perpetual advowſon of the Ether 
living. 1 
Thoſe would undoubtedly center in Miſs 
Franklin, and conſequently in her huſband. 
Thoſe reflections being all followed by the 
bitter conviction, that they came too late, 
clouded the Doctor's brow, and, had any 
thing leſs than the affection of her heart 
been at ſtake, muſt have diſcouraged the 
lady from proceeding in her communica- 
tions. | 

If Doctor Orthodox, at the firſt hint of 
his pupil's intentions, felt regret and aſto- 
niſnment, how was it encreaſed when ſhe 
named the object of her choice to be Dell- 

V4 more! 
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more! Were then thoſe advantages, thoſe 
riches, and thoſe inheritances to center in x 
youth, he had hitherto conſidered as an ob- 
ject beneath his ſerious attention? That waz 
too much: he could not poſſibly approve 
the nomination of a perſon ſo truly inſigni- 
ficant. Filled with diſapprobation of the 
object, as well as diſlike to the change ſhe 
propoſed, he ventured not only to tell her of 
it, but ſupported his opinion by a very long 
ſtring of excellent arguments; but he might 
as well © bid phyſicians talk her veins to 
temper, and with an argument new ſet a 
pulſe.” The lady was not to be diſſuaded 
from embracing a ſyſtem whence ſhe ex- 
pected to receive pleaſure, at leaſt equal, if 


not ſuperior to the hiſtory of the Repub- 


lican Hero. 
The reaſoning Doctor found his utmoſt 


efforts ineffectual. The fum of his argu- 
ments was indiſputably wiſe in the theory, 
but unfortunately his own practice had 


wholly contradicted them. 
Miſs Franklin retorted his own excules, 


He pleaded the diſparity of years. 
. dhe 
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She referred to his example. 

His poverty—example. 

The obſcurity of Heary's birth—ex- 
ample. 

The poſſibility of his being attached to 
one nearer his own age and rank—ſtill ex- 
anple. 

In ſhort Mic Franklin was determined. 
the did not, ſhe ſaid, aſk the Doctor's ad- 
ice; it was his aſſiſtance ſhe required. She 
yas herſelf the ſole and competent judge of 
hat would conſtitute her own felicity, and 
was determined to adopt that mode, moſt 
Ikely, in her own opinion, to enſure it. 

This declaration, delivered in the Olive- 
ran ſtile, immediately reconciled the Doc- 
tors outward man to an act he inwardly 
condemned, as derogatory to the education 
ſhe had received from him, as well as inju- 
nous to female honour: he therefore gave 
wp the point; and, as he was confcious- of 
keling ſome little contempt. for the new 
votary of Hymen, it was the more neceſſary 
to be particularly profuſe in his profeſ 
wns of reſpect, which he proteſted. was 

C5 encreaſed 
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encreaſed by her noble and diſintereſted ſen. 
timents. 

Flattered in her firſt foible, Miſs Frank. 
lin now grew impatient to bring matters to 
a conclufion. She prevailed on her learned 
friend to open the affair to Dellmore, whoſe 
ſtupidity, ſhe confeſſed, was (although the 
refult, ſhe believed, of his inexperience) 
very provoking. As to the Squire, ke 
had never once in his whole life denied any il © 


requeſt of hers, and he would not now, ſhe fl * 
was ſure, begin; ſhe therefore mes. to 


manage him herſelf, ko 
They had not quite ſettled their plan of MW fo 


operation, when the dinner bell ſummoned fo 
them to the parlour. Never did four people he 
meet at the ſame repaſt, under greater em- * 
barraſsments, and from different cauſes: W © 


we will begin with the Iady, as head of the © 


BE. 
The ſubje& ſhe had been diſcuſſing had R 

fer her in a plow, and crimfoned over her na- 

turally delicate complexion. She was per- H 


fectly at eaſe with herſelf on the propriety] ©2 


of her en nor did her ſentiments re- *! 
22. ſp g 'C - . proach 


+ 
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proach her for the want of female modeſty ; 
but the coldnefs and inſenſibility of the 
young Adonis could not fail of difquieting 
her. It was in vain her eye fought for one 
reciprocal tender glance; in vain fhe. en- 
deavoured to recollect a fingle inſtance of 
affection from him, ſince her own had been 
ſo viſible. The mildeſt interpretation on 
his conduct was inſenſibility: the mortifi- 
cation this reflection gave her ſpirits took 
away all appetite for her dinner. 

The reverend Doctor foreſaw an eclipſe 
to his favour ; he could not bear to look 
forward to his future patron in Henry; 


' for being one year younger than the Squire, 


he made /ure of out-living him; but the 
uneaſineſs of his mind had an effect directly 
contrary to that of the loſs of appetite. He 
devoured with rage, and fought to allay the 
ferment, in his ideas by large draughts of 
Rhenifh. 

Mr. Franklin was yet in the wood with 
Henry and Lavinia. Their attitude and 


confuſion was ſtill before his eyes; and he, 


who was ſeldom known to be out of hu- 
C 6 | mour, 
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2 mour, was now diſpleaſed with every thing, 
5 The fiſh was ill dreſſed, the ſoup mere wiſh- 
| . waſh, the veniſon over-done, the puddings 
| were ſpoiled, and the tarts good for nothing. 
 - Henry did eat and drink, but it was 
W without taſte or appetite, merely to hide 

N a confuſion that was, notwithſtanding all 

his endeavours to conceal it, yay viſible to 

his patron. 

When the table was cleared, Miſs Frank- 
lin, eager to finiſh the intereſting conver- 
fation, interrupted by the dinner, haſtened 
to her cloſet, followed by Mr. Orthodox, 
The moment they had left the room, Mr. 
Franklin bid Dellmore ſhut the door; and 
thoroughly free from all appearance of eff 
his cuſtomary drowſineſs, aſked him ho .- \ 
long he had been on ſuch tender terms I his 
with Lavinia Orthodox, as the attitude C 
in which he ſurpriſed them this morning I don 
ſpoke. late 

Henry, though conſcious that his heart did I that 

K = fully accord with his preſent reſolutions, I your 
knew that they were founded on the rule I beit 


of right; he had therefore the leſs reluc- WF mea! 
tades 
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tance to the entering on a ſubject which 
his benefactor had prevented his wiſhes by 
beginning. 

After a little heſitation, the natural refult: 
of modeſty, he confeſſed his attachment to 
Miſs Orthodox, and hers to him, and in 
the moſt humble, and ſelf-condemned terms, 
begged forgivenneſs, for making an engage- 
ment, without firſt obtaining the ſanction 
of ſo good a friend; but frankly confeſſed, 
he had imperceptibly drawn himſelf on, 
from one ſtep to another, till it was too late 
to retract, and he now threw himſelf on his 
generoſity — as all his hope was in the 
compaſſion of his friend, and on his good 
offices with Mr. Orthodox. 

Mr. Franklin fighed, his lip quivered, 
his eyes were fixed on the ground. 

Oh! Henry, cried he, what have you 
done? what is it you ſay? indeed tos 
ate to retract ? are you really engaged to 
that girl? How could a young man- of 
your underſtanding. make a choice ſo—he 
icfitated—you, have entirely broken all my 
meaſures, I withed to fee you the happieſt 

| | | mam 
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man in England, and I would have done 

my utmoſt to make you ſo; but is it in- 
Adeed too late to retract? recolle& yourſelf, 
Ei. Henry, colouring, confeſſed it was. That 
(faid Mr. Franklin) fuch a young fellow 
as you ſhergdd be drawn in to flirt with ſuch 
a girl as Lavinia, does not ſurpriſe me. 
ſhould wonder, if, with the advances ] have 
obſerved, you had not. I have not yet my- 
ſelf acquired philoſophy enough to behold 
beauty impartially: it is hardly poſſible to 
Mield the heart of man from the influence 
of a lovely face. Age and wiſdom have 
been found equally impotent, when op- 
poſed to the faſcination of female charms; 
but, dear boy, I cannot approve of Lavi- 
nia Orthodox for your wife; yet don't miſ- 
take me, there are crimes, which to com- 
mit, without incurring the penalty of the 
law, diſhonour humanity ; among thoſe I rate 
that of the ſeduction of innocence : I could 
not forgive you, I ſhould indeed abhor you 
if I found you capable of taking advantage 
of the guiltleſs fondnefs of the pooreſt cot- 
tager, and, under promiſes you did not intend 


to 
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to perform, rob her of her virtue ; it is an 
act, not only blameable, but criminal; but, 
in this caſe, I think that cannot be: I ra- 
ther ſuſpect you are the deluded perſon ; 
that the character of ſeducer is reverſed, 
and that the female is the deſig er. 

The generoſity, the honour of Dellmore 
was now called on to vindicate his intended 
wife. He entertained not the remoteſt ſuſpi- 
cion of the heart of Lavinia; his own ſincerity 
rendered him the leſs ſuſceptible to the evil 
impreſſions of others: he conſidered Lavinia 
in that ſtate of innocence Mr. Franklin 
deſcribed, and himſelf her cruel ſeducer. 
As much indeed as ſhe was above a cot- 
tager, was his encreaſed obligation to con- 
ceal her frailty, and return her affection. 
His anſwer to Mr. Franklin was pointedly 
criminating himſelf, and a warm juſtifi- 
eation of the lady; and he concluded with 
renewed entreaties to be forgiven, and for 
Mr. Franklin's intereſt with Mr. Ortho- 
dox. | 

Very, very reluctantly did he, as to the 
laſt. part, obtain his requeſt, Oh! my 

iid add dear 
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dear Henry, ſaid the good man, as far as 


relates to me, I forgive and pity you; but 
I fear there will a time come when you will 
: got forgive yourſelf, -You ſay your hap- 

. is at ſtake, and I will, if poſſible, 
render you perfectly happy. I muſt, how- 
ever, condition with you; you ſhall not, if 
you obtain the Doctor's conſent, yet marry; 
you are too young, you would loſe, by 
ſuch a ſtep, every benefit from the plans I 
have laid for your happineſs. Marriage is 
by no means fit for a youth of twenty : 
when you are maſter of my future inten- 
tions in your favour, as far as they can 
be now. purſued, I will not oppoſe your 
inclinations: at the ſame time ebſerve, I 
ſhallnot.admit of any future evaſion of an 
engagement for which my word ſhall haye 
been paſſed. 

Henry gratefully and thankfully accorded 
with his patron's advice and injunctions, 
and more at eaſe from the approbation of 
his own heart, than gratified in his wiſhes, 
he retired to write a letter to Miſs Ortho- 
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ticularly attended on him, firmly reſolving 


no more to truſt himſelf with opportunities 
of being with her, but to merit the favouy 
of Mr. Franklin by the future regularity of 


his conduct. 
He informed her of that + ad 8 


goodneſs, and aſſured her he was fully re- 


ſolved to repair her honour, and reward her 
love. With this letter Lavinia was ſo 
much pleaſed, that ſhe ſhewed what parts 
did not allude to their connexion to her 
mother and ſiſter. The former, highly 
gratified | in the ſucceſs of her wiſhes, and 
rejoicing in the opening grandeur of her 
views already fancied, ſhe ſaw her beloved 
Lavinia grace the manor-houſe, as the miſ- 
treſs of it. Now was all her foreſight juſ- 
tified — zow the learning Lavy had ac- 
quired would be found uſeful—and now 
ſhould ſhe return the ſcorn of the halt-bred 
gentry, whoſe troubleſome recollection ſo 


often mortified her. 
In the fulneſs of her heart, Mrs. Ortho- 


dox ſent for her good friend and neighbour, 


Mrs. Hudſon, to whom, in the higheſt 
glee, 
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glee, ſhe communicated the great fortune 
of her daughter, with all the expected ad- 
vantages of her future ſettlement. 

- Mrs. Hudſon was all aſtoniſhment ; ſhe 


was glad, heartily glad of it: but was ſhe 


certain ? was Mrs. Orthodox quite fure that 
it would be a match? To her certain 
knowledge, Squire Franklin meant to do 
great things for Miſter Dellmore; becauſe 
why, he loved him as well as if he were his 
own ſon; and, to be ſure, if it had been ſo a 


+ thouſand times over, he could not be a duti- 


fuller, nor prettier behaved young gentle- 
man. It was hard to believe any thing now- 
a- days; for her part ſhe thought people were 
bewirched. Now all the village ſaid as how 
Miſs Lavy was promiſed to Mr. Downe ; 
and, to be ſure, if that were the caſe, it 


would be a fad thing to break a promiſe for 


the ſake of riches. 
Mr. Downe, indeed es Mrs. Or- 
thodox, a poor paltry out of commiſſioned 


officer. No, no, Lavy knew better; ſhe. 


had not been at a boarding-ſchool for. no- 


_ nor had ſhe, Mrs. Orthodox, un- 
| dergone 
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dergone ſo much to perfuade the Doctor 
to give her learning that it mought be 
thrown away on a feller worth nothing. 
Miſs Lavy was quite in the right, Mrs, 
Hudſon faid, and ſhe wiſhed her joy of 
her good fortune, with all her heart and 
ſoul ; ſhe was, however, enjoined to, and 
promiſed the profoundeſt ſecreſy on the 
ſubject; which prorr:iſe, not being of a na- 
ture to bind her performance, was broken 
ſeven different times on the way from the 


rectory to the Buck's-head, (about a quar- - 


ter of a mile); the laſt place at which Mrs. 
Hudſon thought proper to make a confi- 
dant, and to enjoin the ſame promiſe of 
ſecreſy ſhe had herſelf fo recently given, 
and ſtill more e broken, was at Mr. 
Cadogan's. 

The curate and his wife were equally 
confounded, and grieved at a piece of news 
then were the harder to credit, from their 
earneſt wiſh that it might not be true; but 
the ſource from which their neighbour de- 
rived her information could not be doubt- 
ed, more eſpecially as ſhe had been favoured 


ar 


in this, inſtance they were underſtood by a 
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at her-own requeſt with a ſight. of part of 
Dellmore's letter. 

Mrs. Hudſon had before lodged a few 
ſecret anecdotes, decorated with her own 
- ſentiments and opinions, with Mrs. Cado- 
gan, who, in the warmth of grateful friend- 
ſhip, immediately recollected them. Her 
eyes met. thoſe of her huſband, whoſe 
mind was, at that inſtant, occupied with the 


very fame ideas. 


9 Mrs. Cadogan' 8 eyes were great — | 


perſon; not much Killed in their lan- 
gUage.. ; 

Mrs. Hudſon begged. and . they 
would not drop a word of any thing they 
had heard from her, for, to be ſure, the 
world was ſo wicked, it might all be falſe. 
She wiſhed, with all her heart, people would 
mind their own buſineſs, for, as ſhe always 
ſaid, every body had . to do at 
home. 

I thought, Madam, ſaid the curate, — 
of what you ſaid was from your own obſer- 
vations, 


Oh! 


r 
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Oh! dear Mr. Cadogan, cried ſhe, why 
fure you would not go for to bring me into 
2 priminary; I am fure I thought ho harm 
in the world in telling Madam what I 
heard, and, continued ſhe, wiping her tear- 
leſs eyes, in a whining tone, I am ſure you 
would not go for to ruin a poor body. If 
the old Doctor were once to take a ſpite at - 
me, he would not reſt till our licence was 
gone; and if Squire Franklin knowed that 
concerned eren with other folks, he'd 
be mortal angry. | 

Mrs. Cadogan's heart, ſoftened by ſome 
private reflexions of her own, could not 
reſiſt the appearance of diſtreſs in her neigh- 
bour, who certainly had made all her com- 
munications under the ſeal of ſecreſy: ſhe 
promiſed not to betray a truſt which had 
been repoſed in the boſom of every dame 
in the village; and the landlady returned 
home, free. from the alarm ſhe had received, 
from the feelings of the curate and his wife, 
for their friend. 

In the mean while Miſs Orthodox, not a 
tle piqued at the ſudden and unexpected 


change 
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change in the proſpects of her younger fi. 
ter, happening to ſec her Captain paſs the 
orchard, told him of the event that would 
be of ſuch advantage to her ſiſter ; and, 
thoroughly out of humour, took the occa- 


ſion to hint her reſolution of immediately 


dropping all clandeſtine correſpondence, a 
hint the Captain concluded it his intereſt to 
underſtand, more eſpecially as the family 
connection with Mr. Franklin was a matter 
that would render his alliance with Miſs 
Orthodox ſtill more deſirable than the Doc- 
tor's wealth. He threw himſelf at her feet, 
and implored his divinity not to be more 
| cruel to him than. Miſs Lavinia was to her 
lover; he ſpoke of her father's contracted 


5 temper, and ventured to name Scotland. 


Miſs Orthodox was by no means poſ- 
ſeſſed of that troubleſome delicacy which 
would have rendered the propoſal ſhocking 
to ſome young ladies; on the contrary, the 
being run away with would give as great an 
eclat to her character, as the marriage of her 
ſiſter with Mr. Dellmore would to hers. 
No 
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No objections being made on the part of 
the lady to the trip to Scotland, the lover 
left her with a thouſand expreſſions of rap- 
ture, and every mark of extravagant joy 
on his countenance, while as many cares 
diſturbed his boſom about the ways and 
means to carry an ſo intereſting a ſcheme. 


All in the Wrong. 


| Tarr next morning, big with the fate 
of Henry and Lavinia, opened with a ſur- 
prize to Doctor Orthodox. The reverend 
ambaſſador was on the point of ſetting out 
or the manor, his beaver in his hand, the 
Leather being very warm; when, juſt as he 

was leaving the porch, who ſhould enter it 


but 'Squire Franklin ! 


On 
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On his expreſſing a wiſh-to- ſpeak to the 
Doctor on an affair of importance, Mrs, 
Orthodox ran into the ſtudy to take the 
morning banyan velvet cap and flipper; 
into the cloſet: which buſineſs ſhe had 
hardly diſpatched, when Mr. Franklin en- 
tered, moſt obſequiouſly uſhered in by the 
Doctor. ] 

The good woman made many apologies 
for the litter in which the Squire ſaw her; 
ſmoothed her handkerchief and apron, and 
was going on in enquiries after Miſs Frank- 
lin, when her huſband gave, her his uſual 
information, viz. that ſhe was a fool; on 
receiving which, ſhe thought it expedient 
to withdraw. . 

Mr, Franklin, with very little ceremony, 
then propoſed a match between Henry 
Diellmore and Lavinia Orthodox; aſked 

the Doctor's conſent, and demanded what 
be intended to do for his daughter, gene- 
ouſly adding, he ſhould render Henry's 
circumſtances wholly unexceptionable, al- 
though he owned his conſent, not his ap- 
probation, was given to the union. 


Poor 
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Poor Mr. Orthodox was fated to be in 
-ontinual wonder: he could not be more 
ſurpriſed at the commiſſion he yeſterday 
received from the ſiſter, than he now was 
at the one undertaken by the brother, and 
both were equally obnoxious to him: {till it 
was Dellmore, the upſtart Dellmore, who en- 
groſſed the friendſhip of his patron; and 
now a part of his wealth was required to 
contribute to the happineſs of a being he 
wiſhed to cruſh to atoms : but what could 
he do in ſuch a dilemma, how act, ſo as to 
preſerve the friendſhip of the Squire and 
his ſiſter ; and what was ſtil] more, decline 
parting with his caſh ! 

That Miſs Franklin would net conſent 
to the marriage of Dellmore with Lavinia, 
when ſhe had gone ſuch lengths to ſecure 
him to herſelf, was pretty plain. He had, 
therefore, now to gain time by an equivo- 
cal anſwer, in hopes of ſeeing his objections 
work his wiſhes : to have rejected Mr. 
Franklin's generous offer, would have ex- 
poſed him to that gentleman's reſentment; 
to accept it, would mortally offend Miſs 

Vol. II, D Franklin, 
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Franklin, and greatly embarraſs himſelf 
The happy medium very fortunately pre- 
ſents itſelf ; he was, he ſaid, truly ſenſible 
of the goodneſs of his patron, whoſe notice 
of his daughter did her infinite honour ; but, 
he truſted, want of entire reſignation to his 
will, gratitude, or reſpect, would not be 
- imputed to him, if he humbly forbore giv. 
ing his ſanction to a ſtep of ſuch import. 
ance, till he had confulted his very wiſe 
and honoured friend, Miſs Franklin. He 
hoped the 'Squire would pardon him ; he 
could not reſolve an any affair of conſe- 
quence without her approbation. He en- 
treated the weakneſs of an old man might 
be forgiven : his revered friend was his 
oracle. a 

Again and again did the crafty prieſ 
folicit indulgence of the fond brother, on 
the ſcore of reſpect to his beloved ſiſter. 
| Mr. Franklin conſidered this reference 
as ſo natural, and ſo little expected any em- 
barraſsment from his ſiſter on the occaſion, 


that he fixed on the next day to ſettle the 


future puptials, 


They 
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They walked to the manor together, con- 
rerſing on different ſubjects ; the Doctor 
carefully avoiding, and the 'Squire wanting 
inclination to continue the one that occa- 
ſioned their meeting. 

Miſs Franklin was yet in her cloſet, and 
Henry ſtrolling acroſs the lawn. Mr. Frank- 
lin left the Doctor, who, inſtead of pro- 
ceeding according to his uſual cuſtom to 
Miſs Franklin's apartments, joined our 
hero; as, though this was a condeſcenſion 
very unuſual, there was nothing unnatural 
in a father's ſeeking an opportunity of con- 
verſing with the deſtined huſband of his 
daughter, Dellmore met his advances with 
great reſpect and politeneſs, and, at his 
requeſt, walked to a farther n from 
the houſe. | 

Mr. Orthodox was very ſeldom at a loſs 
for words, although his ſlow formal manner 
of expreſſing himſelf rendered his promp- 
titude of ſpeech, on ſome occaſions, rather 
doubtful; but the commiſſion he was charg- 
ed with, was ſo entirely new, had fo little 
of his good- will to ſupport it, and required, 

D 2 more» 
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morcover, ſo much art in the opening 


that he was at a great loſs how to begin. 

While he was in this ſituation, Henry, MW 
on his part, in full expectation of hearing hac 
his doom, and conſcious, that all his pre- ſure 
tenſions to the favour of a man of Doctor wo 

- Orthodox's diſpoſition, muſt depend on the ho. 
bounty of his friend, was in a ſtate of too oy 
great confuſion to open the ſubject. beg 

They walked on, each loſt in their own Sul 
refle&ions, till, at length, a trifling obſerva- 
tion on the weather drew them out of their = 
meditation ; after the weather came on the I 
dearneſs of corn, bad crops, heavy taxes, ſtet 
high price of cattle, and fall in price of lands; = 
this being followed by a ſecond ſilence, it 27 

was again broken by the Doctor's reſuming 


the converſation, if that might be ſo called 1 


where the ſpeaking is all on one ſide, by 
invectives againſt the prerogative of the 
Prince, the incapability of his Miniſters, the 
folly of the Lords, and the corruption of 
the Commons. Thoſe matters being all 
ſettled by the pr ieſt, in his uſual ſelf- ſufficient 
manner, with nothing more, and ſometimes 
| not 
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not ſo much as an aſſenting bow from his 
companion, a third ſilence enſued ; they 
had now gotten to the extremity of the plea- 
ſure-ground, and our hero's embarraſsment 
encreaſing every ſtep, he was conſidering 
how to break the ſubject moſt at heart, or 
eſcape from his companion, as the watk 
began to grow rather too warm for his ſan- 
ouine temper. 

On a ſudden Mr. Orthodox, who had - 
walked on a few paces, turned round; his 
unexpected front ſurpriſed Henry, and his 
ſtedfaſt look through the briſtly brows I 
have before deſcribed, called the colour 
into his face. 

Young man, fad the Doctor, you are 
very fortunate. 

I do not complain, Sir, anſwered Henry, 
piqued at the deciſive air with which the 
word fortunate was pronounced. 

I fay, reſumed the prieft, raiſing his 


voice, you are a young man of extraordi- 


nary good fortune. 
Henry Dellmore was impelled by honour 


and compaſſion to marry Lavinia Ortho- 
D 3 dox ; 
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dox; and his natural good nature, and love 
of peace, led him to court the friendſhip of 
her father; but he did not conſider his 
union with that young lady, as a matter 
that would entitle him to the reputation of 
ſuch extravagant good fortune; and the 


idea of receiving his future father-in-law's 


firſt kindneſs, in ſuch mortifying language, 
added not a little to the confuſion he had 
been in from the moment Mr. Orthodox 
joined him. 

You are young, ied the Doctor, 
handſome, and ſenſible : it could not be leſs 
than three, and I verily believe it was nt 
more than ſix bows our hero returned tg 
thoſe compliments, | 

The Doctor proceeded— 

You will be the richeſt man in the 
county of Devon; you may buy many a 
lord, and the living of Ether will be in your 
gift.” 

As how, dear Sir? anſwered Henry. 

Our hero was a fine tall young man; the 
Doctor was very ſhort and thick. Liſten, 
| faid he, ſtanding, by the afliſtance of his 


cane, 


thi 
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cane, on the very tip of his ſquare- toed ſhoes, 


and graſping with the other hand Henry's 


coat button, in vain endeavour to reach his 
ear— | 
\ You ſhall marry. 

I intend it, replied Harry, ſmiling at the 
odd figure before him. 


You ſhall marry the perfection of Wo- 


manhood, the paragon of beauty, the moit 
ſcraphic Miſs Franklin will be your bride. 


Henry ſtarted, the colour torſook ” ; 


cheeks. 

Have you ſeen Mr. Franklin, Sir? 
I have. 

How then, Sir? ? 

Attend young. man— 

I was yeſterday honoured od 40 confi- 
dence and commands of Miſs Franklin, and 
then engaged to make known to you her be- 


nign intentions. She - mark, young man 


Miſs Franklin, the patroneſs of literature, 
the pride of the age, honours you with her 
love: ſhe has no doubt but you will be 
tranſported with; Joy and gratitude ; but ſhe 
commands you to keep your raptures within 
D 4 the 
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the bounds of diſcretion, till ſhe has ex- 
plained her motives to Mr. Franklin. 

This was a very unexpected blow to our 
hero. The lady's proceedings were retro- 

grade to all his notions of female purity; 
| the pride of womanhood, the paragon of 
beauty, the ſeraphic Miſs Franklin, was, 
in his preſent opinion, a very diſguſting 
perſonage. | 

He beſought the Doctor to make his ac- 
knowledgments to the lady; to aſſure her, 
he had the moſt profound ſenſe of the ho- 
nour her diſtinction conferred ; that he la- 
mented his inability to deſerve, and hi; 
power to return the affection, which fo ſitu- 
ated, it was his misfortune to have inſpired. 
Engaged as his heart now was, he could not 
accept an offered crown. 

Forbear young map, (interrupted Ki 
Doctor) by eaumerating objections, found- 
ed on weakneſs and caprice, to expoſe your 
folly and ingratitude. I have my own rea- 
ſons for not being more explicit to Mr. 
Franklin; one of them you are now ac- 
quainted with, and I ſhall diſcloſe to you 

others 
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others, which it wo not be your intereſt 
to repeat. 

I am talking to you in confidence ; the 
world ſays I am rich, and, I preſume, it 
will further ſay, a rich old man can have 
little to do with his money except giving 
it away; but the world is miſtaken in both 
points; the little I have ſaved may be in- 
ſufficient for my own uſe; I am ſubject to 
many bodily infirmities ; my diſorders re- 
quire great indulgence; I tell you, and 7 
ought to know, Lavy will not have a ſhil- 
ling while I live, and little enough when I 
die, ſhould ſhe ſurvive me, which may not 
happen. 

You depend on Mr. Franklin's influence, 
and afſuredly I ſhall not put a poſitive ne- 


gative on any propoſal of his; but you will 


find his will to ſerve you greatly inferior to 
his fondneſs for his ſiſter. Now, if you 
are diſpoſed at your time of life, by marry- 
ing my daughter, againſt my own private 
conſent—mind that, to embrace a life of 
poverty and diſtreſs, under the diſpleaſure 
of the family at Ether manor, it is with 


Ds yourſelf; 
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yourſelf; but don't ſay I deceived you; I have 
given you my opinion, and you? know my 
mind. 

As to the anſwer you wiſhed me to de- 
liver, you muſt ſeek another meſſenger; 
I will neither raiſe nor tempt the ſtorm 
ſuch a conduct will occaſion. Good mor- 
row; don't ſay I deceived you, that s all 
don't ſay I deceived you. 

One word, dear Sir, I beſeech you, cried 
Henry, exceedingly diſtreſſed at the conſe- 
quence which was too likely to ſuccced his 
preſent embarraſsment. 
Not a ſyllable, replicd the prieſt; take 
your own method, but don't ſay I deceived 
you; you may be married to the heireſs 
of Ether manor, or you may continue the 
object of charity all your life; but don't ſay 
deceived you. 
It was in vain our hero took the ad- 
vantage the Doctor's corpulence, notwith- 
ſtanding his utmoſt efforts to make a ſud- 
den retreat, gave him, to implore his inter- 
ference, to plead his known intereſt with 


Mils Franklin: nay, he ventured to hint 
* ſome- 


— 
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ſomething about the happineſs of his child; 
ſtill, as often as his ſhort-breath would per- 
mit him to articulate, « don't fay I de- 
ceived you, was the only anſwer to as 
eloquent an harangue on the ſubject of love 
in a cottage, as any young man of Dell- 
more's age and experience could be ex- 
| pected to make. 

The Doctor's pace, before he reached 
the houſe being per force greatly ſlack- 
ened, did not aſſiſt our hero's cauſe, though 
it prolonged his opportunity of pleading it. 
A peeviſh rejecting motion of the hand and 
head ſupplied the place of, don't ſay I de- 
ceived you; and he left him in the ſaloon, 
in order to feek Miſs Franklin, in the ut- 
moit diſtreſs of mind, and under the moſt 
diſagreeable apprehenſions of what he muſt 
expect from the rejection of amorous over- 
tures from a learned lady of the true Oli- 
verian ſpirit, in the ſomewhat between forty 
and forty-fifth year of her virginity. < 

Mr. Orthodox finding the cloſet deſerted 
by its fair miſtreſs, who, he was informed, 
was in Mr. Franklin's library, ſoon re- 
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turned to the ſaloon, where he found Henry 
had taken up his flute, in hopes to harmo- 


niſe his ruffled ſpirits, and, perhaps, to ba- 


niſh- care in the all ſubduing power of 
muſic. The ſoft ſtrains of the ſoothing 
Jackſon, which lay on the muſic-deſk, had, 
(ſo light are the general impreſſions of ſor- 
row on young minds) in the ſpace of five 


minutes, baniſned all thoughts of every 
ting but © Anna's urn.” 


At ſight of the Doctor, on whom muſic 
had no power, the flute was laid down, and 
the pleadings from which he had ſo recently 


eſcaped, reſumed ; but he had not time to 
know, whether he ſhould have found Mr. 


Orthodox more or leſs obdurate, both their 
attentions being called off to the ſound of 


Miſs Franklin's voice, in a key to which. 


they were hitherto ſtrangers, and which, as 
it approached, gave reaſon to ſuppoſe the 
ſtorm, foretold by her friend, was already 
riſen. 

In came the lady, her face in a flame, 


| bearing every mark of a violent perturba- 


tion of mind, followed by her brother, 


whole 
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whoſe endeavours to detain her in the li- 
brary till ſhe was more cool, had been 
equally ineffectual and unavailing, as thoſe 
our hero had made uſe of to bring Doctor 
Orthodox to any one point in his fa- 
vour. 
At ſight of the object of her affections, 
in a beſeeching attitude to Mr. Orthodox, the 
deep red colour, which paſſion had brought 
into her face, was changed to a deadly 
pale. He has deſerted my intereſt in fa- 
your of his girl, thought ſhe, and without 
waiting for further information, keenly up- 
braided her learned colleague for the dupli- 
city of his conduct. Her reproaches were ſo 
full of paſſion and reſentment, that he 
eould not, though aided by a companion, 
with whom he was not always on the beſt 
terms, namely, conſcious innocence, put in a 
lingle ſyllable to be heard in his own vindi- 
cation. | 1 
From him ſhe turned to Dellmore, and 


viewing him with a mixture of ſcorn and. 
rage 


So, 
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So, Sir, faid ſhe, you are in love, it 
ſeems. The inſenſibility I have remarked 
in you, is not the effect of youth and inex- 


| perience; it is the reſult of folly and ingra- 
titude. You have taken an early and glo- 


rious opportunity of ſtabbing the heart that 
foſtered you: I raiſed you from beggary, 
that I might be rendered contemptible my- 
ſelf; I exalted you, that I might myſelf be 


| humbled; but do not flatter yourſelf that 


an infult offered me will be forgiven : if 
ever you ſee that forward wench again, if 
you viſit or correſpond with her, you ſhall 
not only be an alien to my friendſhip, but 
I ſhall eſteem thoſe my bittereſt enemies 
by whom you are ſhewn the leaſt favour, 
or with whom you are in * degree con- 


nected. 


In denouncing this ſentence on the pe- 


trified Dellmore, and in the previous excr- 
tion of her ſpirits, Miſs Franklin had ſo 


far exhauſted her ſtrength, as to be obliged 
to throw herſelf into an arm chair, and call 


for a fan, while Mr. Franklin's countenance 


underwent a _— of changes, inſomuch, 
that 
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that indeed it would have been difficult to 
ſay which was the moſt predominant, ſhame 
or anger. Unable to conceal or repreſs his 
emotions, he retired, and in quitting the 
ſaloon, he told his ſiſter he bluſhed for 
her; but as that was more than ſhe con- 
ceived ſhe had cauſe to do for herſelf, it was 
little attended to. 

The ſilence that enſued gave Mr. Or- 
thodox an opportunity he did not fail ea- 
gerly to embrace, of rectifying the . 
of his fair pupil. 

Young man, ſaid he to Dellmore, who 
continued turning over the leaves of his 
muſic- book, in the utmoſt agitation, when 
you have obtained Mifs Franklin's conſent 
to marry my daughter, mine may poſſibly 
follow ; but till then, I infiſt on your con- 
ſidering yourſelf as a proſcribed man at the 
rectory. _ 

Inſtantaneous was the effect this little 
ſpeech had on the lady: the fury that dart- 
ed from her eyes was no more ſeen, her 
voice loſt its ungentle harſnneſs, a reconci- 
liation with her learned friend immediately 

took 
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took place. He received her conceſſions 
with the beſt grace in the world, and ac- 
eepted her invitation to accompany her to 
her cloſet, with a look of malevolent tri- 
umph at poor Henry, whoſe ſituation of 
mind was very little to be envied. Filled 
with the moſt unpleaſing preſentiments of 
what would follow the extraordinary events 
of the morning, and fearing he might occa- 
ſion an interruption of that fraternal peace 
which ſubſiſted between Mr. Franklin and 
his ſiſter, he longed for, yet dreaded an 
interview with his patron; much did he 
wiſh to know his ſentiments on an event as 
tle expected, as ſtill leſs defired. As to 
Miſs Franklin, ſhe had held, in his opinion 
and regard, the very firſt place of any fe- 
male in the world: the tender ſentiments of 
duty, gratitude, and filial affection with co 
which his heart was filled towards Mrs. ac 
Dellmore, had long been transferred to by 
"Miſs Franklin: when he found himſelf 01 
o unfeelingly abandoned by his ſup- K 
poſed mother, a vacuum took place of the vi 
entire love he bore her; that vacuum was 
moſt acceptably filled by Miſs Frank- 


$ 


\ 
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ln. It is not neceſſary, that in order to 
be reſpected in the maternal character, a 
woman ſhould be a beauty; but a fine per- 
ſon is, nevertheleſs, in the eyes of youth, 
an ornament to good actions. Dellmore 
had ſaid a thouſand times Miſs Franklin 
vas the handſomeſt woman, except Mrs. 
Dellmore, he had ever ſeen ; and not hav- 
ing her faults, was unqueſtionably more 
amiable. He attributed all her partiality 
to a maternal regard, that laid him at once 
under an obligation of gratitude and affec. 
tion. Her wiſdom, learning, and good- 
neſs, were ſo many guards to the infallibi- 
lity in vvhich his imagination dreſſed her; he 
could not therefore poſſibly foreſee or expect 
the event that now diſtreſſed him. 

The paſſions to which thoughtleſs, in- 
conſiderate youth are liable, he was too well 
acquainted with from his own experience ; 


but to thoſe which, at a certain period of 
our lives, diſgrace humanity, he was a total 


ſtranger. It has been ſaid that & of all the 
violent paſſions, that which leaſt miſbecomes 
a woman is love; our hero thought diffe- 

rently; 
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rently ; and this inſtance of it, the firſt he 


had been acquainted with in the practice of 


a woman that it was natural for him to re- 
ſpect, ſtruck him with the more forcible 
diſguſt, as it was expreſſed in him, ſo op- 
poſite to all his ideas of female reſerve. 80 
changed indeed were his affections, that if 
there were one perſon on earth more hateful 
to him than the reſt of his fellow-crea- 
tures, it was his late reſpected, his honoured 
friend; it was Miſs Franklin, under the 
dominion of an amorous predilection. 
HFaving hitherto accuſtomed himſelf to 


look on her as his mother, it was not with- 


out a ſecret horror, that he could believe 
himſelf the object of her deſires. In any 
other light, his ſoul revolted not more at the 
idea of the utmoſt pain which diſtreſs and 


' ſorrow could inflict, than it did at that of 


giving one particle of hope to ſo unnatural 
a paſſion ; and he obeyed the dinner ſum- 
mons, in full reſolution to treat any fu- 
ture offers of that kind, either from the 
lady, or her deputy, with the contempt that, 
in his opinion, they merited. 
| At 
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At table, it was with no ſmall ſurpriſe _ 
he obſerved the lady and her confidential 
friend, without any trace of the morning 
tranſactions on their countenances. On Jeav- 
ing him in the ſaloon, the lady's hopes were 
above par ; ſhe had misjudged the Doctor, 
and hoped, fondly hoped, her error might 
extend to Henry. Eagerly did ſhe enquire 
of the ſentiments ſhe had inſpired, and the 
return the youth made to her generous 
overtures. 

Mr. Orthodox ſaw it was in vain to op- 
poſe his pupil's folly. The next good thing 
for himſelf, he therefore knew would be to 
flatter it. Not a jot of the harangue he 
had heard from our hero in the morning, 
did he chuſe to remember, nor even allow 
his embaſſy was received with leſs pleaſure 
than ſurpriſe ; ſo that Miſs Franklin was 
good company, and the Doctor was actually 
affable and polite. Never indeed did they 
appear more at eaſe, | 

Not ſo Mr. Franklin; his affection, his 
eſtcem for a ſiſter he loved more like a 


tender parent than a brother, had ſuſtained a 
| ſhock 


4 
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| ſhock too affecting to be ſoon overcome: 

his venerable countenance was overſpread 
with a viſible gloom ; a mixture of grief, 

X anger, and compaſhon, agitated his mind, 
and was diſcernible in his looks; he ate 

little, and ſpoke leſs. 

Henry ſaw, and felt the anxiety of the 
worthieſt of men, and his heart was ready 


J 


oppi 

to burſt, when he reflected on himſelf as the unto 
cauſe of vexation to his patron; tears ſtarted I '0ug 
into his eyes, his mental faculties all ſhared I pro! 
the uneaſineſs of his friend, and he retired I prec 


From table, notwithſtanding the moſt atten- han 
tive kindneſs from Miſs Franklin, without I lit 
having ſwallowed a morſel. tain 


cuar 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
A Natural Event. | 


W HEN Henry reached his chamber, 
opprefſed with grief, a recollection. of the 
unfortunate events of his life crouded un- 
ſought, on his. memory, and the dreary 
proſpect before him in caſe Mr. Orthodox's 
predictions ſhould be verified. On one 
hand, his ſituation with Lavinia, his inabi- 
lity to ſupport her, and, above all, a- cer- 
tain repugnance, for which he could not 
account, towards every thought of uniting 
mimſelf for life to her on the other, filled 
him with anguiſh ; he threw himſelf into a 
chair, where he gave way to the ſorrows 
that oppreſſed him. 

Matthew Hudſon, who had really, as 
bis mother ſaid, taken a vaſt liking to the 
young Squire, ſeeing 'an alteration in his 
behaviour at dinner, now ſtole up, and 
lurpriſed his maſter in an act, I believe, I 

| ought 
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ought not to diſcloſe, leſt ſome of my 
ſtout-hearted readers ſhould honour him 
with the title of Milk-ſop ; but an impartial 
hiſtorian will relate the bad with the good; 
he was actually ſhedding tears. A ſight ſo 
uncommon aſtoniſhed Matthew; it was to 
him a matter of infinite ſurpriſe, how a 
perſon, who had ſo little cauſe for grief, 
ſhould appear overwhelmed with it. 

Why now, lord a marcy, exclaimed he, 
what can be the matter ? 

Vexed at being expoſed in a ſituation ſo 
emblematic of weakneſs, and, as ſome will 
have it, ſo derogatory to a manly ſoul, 
What do you want? cried Dellmore, 
peeviſhly. 

Don't be angry, Sir, ſaid honeſt Mat, 
I only comed to ax if your honour wanted 
any thing; but Lord God love you, don't 
fret, a voman is not vorth it; I am ſure if 
one vont another vill; and as to Miſs 


Lavy, if I vas as you, Sir, ecod I'd e'en 


give her land ſecurity. 
Do you mean Miſs Orthodox, raſcal * 
_ cried Henry, riſing in a rage. Vhy there 


now, 
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now, Sir, ſaid Mat, retreating, did'nt I 
bag you not to be angrey? only let me ſay 
yon vard. 
Dare to let the thouſandth part of a word 
lead to a reflection on Miſs Orthodox, 
frrah, and I will break every bone in 
your body, cried _— RY with 
paſſion. 

Vell, Sir, replied Mat, then you monde 
z3 vell have bid me be dumb; for all I had 
to ſay was ſartainly about ſhe ; however, 
if you vont hear it, vy ye vont; and if 
ye vill make youre geeſe ſwans, vy you 
muſt, and if I muſt not ſpeak, vy 1 
muſt let it alone, if I muſt I mwſt; all I 
lay is, vhat fignifies minding a voman, 
that I ſuppoſe I may ſay ; there are more 
vimen than vone, and tis well there is, 
and that they bint all alike too, elſe 

Leave the room, faid Henry, haſtily— 
Mat continued officiouſly buſied. | 

Leave the room, repeated Henry 
Mat ſtole a corner glance, and ſhewed 
an eye gliſtening with a tear — J can't, 
Sir, ſaid Mat, opan my foul I can't, till 
you forgive me; 1 am ſure I did not 


mean 


* 
13 
* 


* 
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mean to offend you, for as to that Lavy 
Orthodox—The concluſion of - Mar's apo- 
logy did away all the merits of his ſympa- 
thy. Lav Orthodox in that contemptuous 
manner from a ſervant Every feeling was 
rouſed—every generous ſenſation alarmed— 
good-nature gave way to violent paſſion, 
and Mat was kicked down ſtairs. 

Ah ! certainly the poor girl's expoſed, her 
character utterly gone. Unhappy Lavinia 
Had then her unbounded love for him ren- 
dered her an object of contempt ? Did ſer- 
vants dare to ſport with misfortunes that ori- 
ginated wi th him? This impertinent fool muſt 
have diſcovered his nocturnal viſits, would 
he elſe have preſumed to mention the tweet 

innocent girl with ſo little reſpect. Poor, 
poor Lavinia! but it was for him. Could 
he then heſitate on the part honour and 


campaſſion equally enforced? What meant 


the ſecret reluctance that ever filled his 
heart, when he thought on their union? 4 
union the laws of God and man required 
Was it not a mean, a cruel reluctance 


Could 1 it be the reſult of = of thing but diſ- 
4-4 honour * 


* 
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Mnour ? And did there lurk in his boſom 
i ſentiment which he would bluſh to own, he 
would tear it from thence. Ves, let the event 
te what it would, he would protect the fe- 
male he had ruined; he vould imme- 
lately fly to her feet, would perform his 
tomiſe, and make what reparation he could 
for loſt-honour and loſt fame. 

Theſe reſolves ſwelled the heart of our 
hero; it ſpread the deep bluſh of ſenſibi- 
lity over his countenance ; it gave cele- 
ity to his pace, and he gained the rectory, 
ſtill warm in the ſentiments of juſtice and 
compaſſion, ſtill glowing with the emana- 
tions of honour. | 

Mr. Orthodox and the young ladies were 
cone to the village. He immediately fol- 
lowed. Never did Henry Dellmore ſuffer 
dne tidings of joy to any individual to be 
delayed by him. The late inſult on La- 
vina's character was an injury occaſioned by 
her fondneſs for him. He was under a ſenſe 
of obligation which his heart panted to diſ- 
charge: he recollected the engagement at 
the curate's, and haly took the path thi- 
Vol. II. E ther; 


i 


Y 
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ther; croſſing the church-yard, he was met 
by Captain Marſh. 

This gentleman he. underſtood to be a 
favoured admirer of Miſs Orthodox, in 
whoſe company he had ſometimes ſeen him; 
they had likewiſe frequently met in and about 
Ether, but it was not till very lately, that 
a perſonal intimacy had ſubſiſted between 
them. The-ſhattered fortune, and immo- 
ral character of Captain Marſh, could not 

prevent - Henry's. paying particular regard 
to the brother of Mr. Cadogan, for whom 
his eſteem was daily augmenting. 

The Captain was exceſſively diſconcerted 
at the ſettling of a ſiſter ſo near him, who 
had been reduced by. his folly and extrava- 
cance, to the extremeſt poverty and dif 
treſs. It is true, bating mere outſide ſhow, 
and a nominal claim, with temporary reſi- 

dence, at Buſtow- Grove, he had very little 
more of the good things of this world to 
boaſt of than Mrs. Cadogan; but his pride 
taught him the ſureſt path to avoid the habits- 
tion of wretchedneſs; and as Mrs. Cadogan 


Was forgotten by her oldmrighbours, he took 
particuln 


1 
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particular care that the conſanguinity of the 


poor curate's wife ſhould not be diſcovered by 


him. 

Mr. Cadogan and his wife held the mean 
pride of their relation in too much con- 
tempt, to force on him the knowledge of 
thoſe miſeries he could not, if he would, 


relieve; but, when the change took place 


in their circumſtances, as ſoon as their 
appearance evinced a warmer and leſs 
friendleſs home, when peace and plenty 
were ſeert in delightful unity, to reigh un- 
der the roof of patience and humility, then 
was the fraternal affection of Captain Marſh 
excited; when it was evident that Mrs. 
Cadogan had found a friend, ſhe had alſo 
the happineſs to recover a brother, whoſe 
viſits became very frequent, and whoſe pro- 
feſſions of regard were no leſs violent. 


It was not, that either the curate or his 


wife wanted penetration: but what Mr. 
Marſh for his own ends affected, his ſiſter 
really felt; her gentle heart reclaimed with 


joy the ſweet intercourſe of relationſhip and 


triendſhip with her only brother; ſiſterly 
love, and ſmiling welcome, ever met his 
E 2 "= 
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ſteps as he entered her houſe; and ſhe in- 
troduced him to Dellmore, with hope, that 
his cruelty to her would be as entirely 
forgotten by her friends as it was by herſelf. 
Captain Marſh accoſted our hero with 

great reſpect, and a heſitation that aroſe 
from doubts of ſucceſs in his buſineſs, more 
than from the modeſt diffidence or reluctance 
at aſking a favour, which ſome people arc 
weak enough to feel. 

He had particular buſineſs, and ſhould be 
the moſt obliged man in the world, if Mr, 
Dellmore would favour him with his com- 


pany for ſix minutes. 


Henry was poſting on the wings of love, 
or friendſhip, or honour, or what the reader 
pleaſes, after Lavinia; but the monoſyllable 
| No, I have before told my reader, was 
ſeldom pronounced in rejection of an appli- 
cation, that led to the ſemblance of kind- 
neſs, or relief of diſtreſs ; he, therefore, 
inſtantly ſtruck into the path I before- 
mentioned, as one leading to a haunted 

palace, 


Captain 
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Captain Marſh was in the utmoſt diſtreſs 
for fifty pounds; he wanted it on a ſecret 
and preſſing occaſion : if he could be fo 
fortunate as to borrow that ſum, he could 

_ diſpoſe of it to ſuch advantage, that he 
ſhould not only retrieve his own affairs, 
but be enabled to let his dear ſiſter have | 
the money he had ſo long been prevented 9 
by his misfortunes from paying her; he 
would return itin one month; it would make 1 
him quite eaſy for life; be an act of the ; 
greateſt friendſhip, the moſt exalted gene- i 
roſity; arid he ſhould ever look on the per- | 
ſon whos would now, in this dilemma, aſſiſt 
him, 4s the ſavior of his life and fortune. 
Could Mr. Dellmore, who had preſerved 
the ſiſter, and her family, and would he, if 
he could, now aſliſt the brother? Indeed 
he was ruined, if he could not raiſe the 
money, ar 

I have a quantity of bank- notes by me, 

thought Henry, which my benefactor, when 
he bid me put them to intereſt, meant for 
the purpoſes of benevolence. It will be 
os for me to accommodate Mr. Marſh 
E 3 with 
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with the ſum he wants; but if it ſhould be 
to anſwer the exigences of prodigality ; if it 


is to ſupport the diſſipation of his character, 


to be ſquandered in extrayagances, how 
ſhould I anſwer to my benefactor, for ſo 
miſuſing money entruſted to me for the 
molt noble ends? 
On the other hand, if—if—if—* when the 
heart runs before the underſtanding, judg- 
ment is ſaved a wonderful deal of trouble — 
Before one half of the advantages hinted at 
by the Captain had been conſidered, a 
note to the requeſted amount was in his 
hand. 
The Captain was in raptures, he would 
give a bond, and ſeal it with his blood. 
There needs no bond, Sir, ſaid Henry; 
if you put the money to a laudable uſe, you 
will, I doubt not, be able to repay it; 
and, if you are a man-of hanour, you will 
do it. | 
The Captain ſwore very gracefully, and 
very courageouſly ; he could invoke thunder- 
bolts, defy lightening, call on the ſacred 
name of his Maker, and ſink himfelf to the 


loweſt 
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joweſt abyſs of perdition, without che leaſt 
change of countenance. 

The Captain ſwore; Henry W n 
him. 

I cannot ſuffer, Sir, faid he, a gentle- 
man who bears that inſignia of valour, 


looking at his cockade, and who has been 


honoured with a commiſſion to bear arms, 
from a ſovereign, whoſe moral character is 


the pride of his people, to ſuppoſe his word 


requires an aſſeveration. I ſhall be grieved 
to find myſelf deceived in you; but, if that 
ſhould happen, though I ſhould have the 
higheſt pleaſure in informing Mr. Franklin 
(whoſe almoner I am) of my having aſ- 


ſiſted a man of honour, I ſhall ſpare him 


the mortification it would give hira to hear 
of ſuch your depravity. 

What a damned fool is this old Frankly ! 
ſaid the noble Captain, as he tripped lightly 


home, after a million of thanks to Dell- 


more, to truſt that half- mad boy with his 


money ; and how damned ftupid it was in 
me not to get another fifty! 


E 4 Henry 
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Henry now turned again to the village, 
and found, as he expected, Mrs. Orthodox 
and her two daughters at the curate's. 

Far different was his behaviour now to 
Lavinia, than when he laſt ſaw her there; 
he openly addreſſed her as the object of his 
choice, the miſtreſs of his affections, his 
future wite, and was received by the young 
lady and her mother, with every demonſtra- 
tion of tenderneſs and reſpect. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cadogan were ſilent ſpec- 
tators of a ſcene they could not approve. 
Their preſence was no reſtraint on Henry ; 
he had now no ſecrets; he meant to marry 
Lavinia; his conſcience approved the act, 
and the more witneſſes there were to it, the 
better he was pleaſed. 

He immediately entered on their * 
told them his difficulty with the Rector, 
and the oppoſition from Miſs Franklin, 
but concealed, out of reſpect to the Squire, 
that lady's foll yx. 

Lavinia was . upon "4 word, 
ſhe really thought Miſs: Franklin took great 


n. indeed 20 had better mind 
their 


+ 
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their own buſineſs, What! did Miſs F rank- 


lin think, becauſe ſhe was never addreſſed 
herſelf, others were to follow her example ? 
but, however, ſhe hoped her mama would, 
on this occaſion, exert herſelf. Sure, it was 
very hard, ſhe ſhould not have the diſpoſal 
of her own child, without the interference 
of other people. | 

If I were Lavy, ſaid Miſs Orthodox, 1 
would elope. 
. Elope! faid Mrs. Cadogan ; what an 
idea for a young woman | 
Why! what harm is there in eloping? 

Good heavens ! Miſs Orthodox. 

Well, cried Lavinia, not regarding Mrs. 
Cadogan, I ſhould like it of all things. 

Mrs. Orthodox ſaw nothing ſhocking in 
the propoſal, if it could be carried into ex- 
ecution, without ſuſpecting her of being in 
the ſecret. i 

Lavinia again declared ſhe mould have 
no objection. 

The curate ſtarted. 197 % Ro 

Dear Henry, ſaid Lavinia, let us go to 
Scotland. 


E 5 Ie 
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I am glad, my love, anſwered he, to ſce 
vou in ſuch ſpirits, not believing her in 
earneſt, and taking her hand tenderly, 
my Lavinia will never, I hope, have 
occaſion to take a ſtey ſo derogatory to the 
delicacy of her ſex. Mr. Franklin is our 
þ warm friend; he will take care of our inte- 
reſt: neither your father nor Miſs Franklin 
will always oppoſe our happineſs ; they will, 
at laſt, ſurely relent. In the mean time, 
his own exertions, he faid, ſhould ardently 
ſecond his patron's favours; he would 
diligently apply himſelf to what ever 
mode of life he ſhould recommend. He 
knew not all his, intentions, but was too 
well acquainted with the generolity of his 
nature, to doubt they would exceed his 
expectations; and if, after all, the Doctor 
continued obdurate, he hoped he ſhould be 
enabled to provide for his Lavinia, by the 
ſucceſs of his own induſtry. | 
What do you mean ? cried Lavinia, turn- 
ing pale ; you will not leaye me till we are 


married? 2 


Mr. 
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Mr. Franklin inſiſts on it, anſwered 
Henry; he will hot ſuffer us to marry till I 
am of age; and, indulgent as he is to our 
juvenile indiſcretions, ray amiable Lavinia 
will not, ſurely, wiſh to diſobey him. At 
this ſpeech, Lavinia's ſprightiy counte- 
nance underwent an immediate change ; ſhe 
wept, ſobbed, and wrung her hands ; ſhe was 
ruined, undone. What could poſſeſs Mr. 
Franklin? how could Henry be fo cruel ? 
Oh! her heart would break. 

To Mr. Cadogan, whoſe prudence had 
gathered ſtrength from experience, and to 
bis wife, whoſe virgin delicacy had not leſ- 
ſened in her married ſtate, this ſcene was 
perfectly new; it was reverſing the order of 
courtſhip ; they had no conception of the 
motives that could urge a modeſt young 
girl into ſo unnatural ,a conduct. V bat 
become the ſolicitor, and, in defiance of all 
decent cuſtom, teize her lover into mar- 
rage! It was a conduct that did not give 
birth t6 (that was done before) but it con- 
Armed forne ſuſpicions, little to the young 
E 6 ladys 
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lady's honour, and rendered them more cu- | 
rious obſervers of what followed. 

Lavinia's agitation increaſed with her 
lover's moderation. She inſiſted on imme. 
diate marriage, in terms of violence and 
reproach,” while Henry, endeavouring to 
ſoften his refuſal by gentleneſs and ſooth- 
ing, was at laſt obliged to avow, he would 
perſiſt in his obedience. to Mr. Franklin. 
The agonies this declaration threw Lavinia 
into are not to be deſcribed ; they ended in 
a fainting fit, which laſted ſome time, not- 
withſtanding every aſſiſtance from the curate 
and his wife: hartſhorn was applied without 
effect, her laces were cut, and phlebotomy 
ee by Mr. Cadogan. 
During theſe operations, a diſcoyery was 
N to Mrs. Orthodox and Mrs. Cado- 
gan, the moſt diſtreſſing to a mother, the 
moſt intereſting to a friend; the unhappy 
roms viſibly: pregnant. 

The ſtate of horror and grief 1 into which 
Mrs. Orthodox was plunged, is not to be 
e at . a mother that can con- 
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ceive it. Mrs. Cadogan was leſs ſurpriſed, 
but equally affected. 

Oh villain! exclaimed the mother, you 
iy ruined my daughter; ſhe is with 
child. | 

A thunderbolt might have transfixed the 
accuſed to the floor; it might have ſtruck 
him dead, but if it left him with any ſenſe 
of life, it could not have more aſtoniſhed 
him; he knew how juſt the parent's re- 
proaches were reſpecting her child's ruin; 
but though her ſituation was the natural 
eſfect of their connection, ſhe had never 
dropped the ſlighteſt hint of it to him. 

Confounded equally by the reproaches of 
the mother, the ſituation of the daughter, 
and the piercing eyes of the curate, he ſtood 
aghaſt. . 

Mrs. Orthodox continued n 
and weeping, till the unhappy girl revived, 
who, as ſoon as ſhe underſtood the diſco- 
very that had been made, owned the fact, and 
aſcribed her diſtreſs at rhe delay of their 
nuptials to that. cauſe, 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps ſuch a confeſſion, from the lips 
of a girl of eighteen, would have been bet- 
ter graced had it been accompanied by 
ſhame and ſorrow. Lavinia was, in the 
preſent inſtance, ſuperior to the weakneſs 
of her ſex; and Henry felt the double tye 
on his faith and honour, at the inſtant, that 
the woman, who was to be his companion 
through life, appeared, for the firſt time, 
totally unamiable. | 

The mother's pleading, and the ſiſter's en- 
treaties, were now added to thoſe of Lavi- 
via. The neceſſity of the nuptials being 
immediately fixed, was ſelf- evident: Henry, 
for his wife's fake, as well as his own, 
wiſhed to conceal her ſituation; but know- 
ing the juſtice, as well as tenderneſs of 
Mr. Franklin's diſpoſition, he begged Mr. 
Cadogan to plead their cauſe; and if no- 
thing elſe could prevail on him to grant his 
_ conſent, he was at liberty to diſcloſe their 

7 “. 
Mr. Cadogan gravely Fart to 
talk to Mr. Franklin, and invited Henry 
co accompany him in his walk to the manor ; 
be but 
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but how could Lavinia now part with him? 
ſhe proteſted ſhe would die firſt, He ſhould 
not leave her, her fainting would return ; 
ſhe ſhould expire ; the curate was therefore 
conſtrained to walk alone, while Henry ac- 
. companied Lavinia to the rectory, where 
he continued till late in the evening, and 
then took his leave, under an abſolute en- 
gagement to ſee her next morning. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Another Natural Event. 


* 
* " 
— 

*. 
1 


| A Poſt-chaiſe and four driving out of the 
avenue to Ether manor, juſt as Henry en- 
tered it, excited his curioſity. He en- 
. quired what company it had brought. 
Two ladies and their maid was the an- 
| ſwer. 


Little 
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Little intereſted in the intelligence, he 


retired to his room, and rang his bell. 
Mlat appeared within the half-open door, 
Has Mr. Cadogan been here? | 
Tes, Sir—Very well—fo then, thought 
he, my fate is determined—he ſichedhon 
N is it ſince he left the manor ? 
Mat had net forgotten the diſgraceful 
manner in which he had been forced to quit 


the room a few hours before. 
Not knowing, I can't tell, Sir, ſaid Mat, 


what company is below. 

Can't ſay, Sir, but believe they are vimen, 
by the uproar all over the houſe. Vhat be- 
tween vimen and parſons, we are in a bleſſed 
wi Supper's juſt going up, Sir. 

Henry went down. On entering the ſa- 
loon, he was agreeably rouſed out of the 
laſſitude into which his concern had thrown 
him, by the fight of two elegant young wo- 


men, one of whom, notwithſtanding the dif- 


_ ference of growth, three years abſence, and 
the alterations from a white frock, and natu- 
ral ringlets, to a ſmart riding habit, large hat, 

_ enormous plume of feathers, his heart 
128 inſtantly 
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inſtantly recognized for his old friend. No 
longer the little, but the tall, elegant, and 
beautiful Clara Elton, he flew involuntarily 
to her feet, and with emotions, he found 
it impoſſible to repreſs, welcomed the ſweet 
foundreſs of all his good fortune to Ether. 
Tears of gratitude dropped on her hand, 
from eyes, that while he bent on one knee 
before her, were rivetted on her face. The 
unexpected meeting with her, who, at ſo 
early a period of his life, had given him the 
firſt idea of beauty, filled him with various 
ſenſations : recollections, ſome of them as 
painful in the extreme, as others were pleaf- 
ing, crouded on his imagination ; feelings, 
altogether new and delightful, cloſed on his 
view of the world; there was nothing at 
that inſtant ' in exiſtence, but Clara Elton 
and Henry Dellmore. 

You ſeem, Henry, faid Mr. Franklin in 
a grave ſolemn tone, to have forgotten, or 
not to have obſerved another ſtranger. 

Ah! Sir, cried” Deltmore, his eyes ſtill 
fixed on Clara, can you wonder at my in- 


attention to every other object? The grate- 
| ful 
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ful tranſport of my foul, too ſtrong for ut. 
terance, had carried me back to the mo- 
ment this lovely friend returned my humble 
ſalute at the academy. Ah! Clara, your 
heavenly look, the mild luſtre of your eye 
are the very ſame, and a tear {till gliſtens 
in them. In you I behold the ſource of 
my benc factor's favours ; I feel my wretched 
ſriendleſs ſituation. Ah! Sir, I was at the 
inſtant you ſpoke retracing my ſolitary way 
from Eaſt-Sheen, from the place where |] 
had endured every evil that cruelty, igno- 
rance, and ingratitude could inflict, almoſt 
naked, deſtitute of the common neceſſaries 
of life, tired, and broken- ſpirited. I yet 
fiel the guſhing blood from my naked feet; 
nor can I recall the bleſſing of your charity, f 
unaccompanied by Clara Elton—a guſh of 
ſenſibility again ſunk him at her feet; his 
ſobs were audible, and the ſweet girl echoed 
them, while her tears lowed and mingled 
with his. 
Oh! Clara, 3 an angel: zo thee, 10 
thes—again was Henry ſilent. | 


| Come, 
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Come, ſaid-Miſs Elton, ſmiling through 
her tears, I did not expect any thing half ſo 
gallant one hundred and fifty miles from 
London, nor fancied you would recollect 
me after Jo long an abſence. Dear Henry, 
continued ſhe, returning with a modeſt 
frankneſs his embrace, you are much al- 
tered, yet I believe yes, I am ſure I ſhould 
have known you. I muſt introduce you to 
my friend: Miſs Nappier, Sir, you muſt 
remember; you ſee her perſon greatly im- 
proved, but beauty is, I affure you, Mr. 
Dellmore, Miſs Nappier's leaſt perfection. 
Jemima, I have long beſpoken your parti- 
* ality for my old acquaintance. 

Henry paid his compliments to Miſs 
Nappier. Time had not been ſo friendly 
to that lady's memory as it had to Miſs 
Elton; her features, though ſtrikingly 
handſome, and perfectly known, were to- 
tally forgotten. Both our hero and Jemima 
proteſted, each was grown out of all kind 
of knowledge; the renewal of old friendſhip 
was nevertheleſs equally pleaſing to all Par- 
ties. 


Miſs 
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Miſs Franklin, ſecure in Henry's attach. 
ment to Lavinia, and ſure, from that cir. 
cumſtance, that the blooming beauty of her 

young gueſt would have no power over 
her favourite, was rejoiced to ſee Clara, and 
perfectly eaſy in the unaffected attention 
Dellmore paid her. 

Mr. Franklin had ſettled this excurſion 
for his ward, when he viſited her at Eaſt- 
Sheen; but whatever his reaſons might be 
for the concealment, he had not dropped 
the leaſt intimation concerning it, to Hen, 
or his ſiſter. The evening paſfed in the 
delightful re- union of congenial fouls—all 
was harmony, peace, and good humour— 
ſmiles of ſatisfaction illumined the features 
of each perſon preſent. Mr. Orthodox was 
the only one of the party, who remembered 
there were other enjoyments than thoſe 
merely mental ; and the hilarity of the com- 
"pany gave him ſo good a pretence to in- 
dulge his glaſs after ſupper, that it was with 
ſome difficulty he could be ſupported to the 
carriage at the midnight hour. 


4. How 
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How the reſt of the family diſpoſed of 
themſelves is not to our preſent purpoſe. 
Henry's thoughts were too buſy to ſuffer 
him to ſleep: they were carried back to 
Faſt-Sheen, where a thouſand childiſh 
muſements recurred to his thoughts; in 
eyery ſcene of which Miſs Elton was the 
principal figure; and ſtrange to tell, yet 
true as ſtrange; neither Lavinia Orthodox, 
her melancholy fituation, Miſs Franklin, 
nor her diſguſting paſſion, nor the commiſ- 
ſion he had given the curate, once obtruded 
themſelves, or their conſequences, on his 
imagination—all was inngcence, virtue, and 
Clara Elton. 

Long before the reſt of the family were 
ſtirring, Henry had hailed the returning 
light of the glorious orb, that would again 
bleſs him with the ſight of Clara. He 
longed for the hour of breakfaſt, and ſum- 
moned Matthew, before he was well awake, 
to dreſs his hair; he was ordered to take 
particular pains, and be expeditious, 

Mart obeyed without ſpeaking ; he loved 
his maſter, and conſcious all his offence 

was 


— 


— — 
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was the conſequence of that love, he could 
not help reſenting a treatment as new as, 
in his opinion, it was unmerited. 
Matthew Hudſon was, as I have inform. 
eq my reader, ſon to the landlady of the 
Buck's-head. Now, it is well known, that 
the beſt inn or public-houſe in a village 
one hundred and fifty miles from the me- 
tropolis, is the ſeat both of wiſdom and in- 
formation; there weddings are celebrated, 
and there the mourners refreſh themſelves 
after the fatigue of weeping for their de- 
ceaſed friends ; there battles are decided, 
and law-ſuits commenced: it is the foun- 
tain of intelligence, and the tomb of diſ- 
cretion ; 1t1s indeed the every thing to every 
body, in a remote village.” The maſter and 


miſtreſs of ſuch an enviable repoſitory muſt, 


xt they are not wiſe indeed, be great fools. 

Mrs. Hudſon's accompliſhments having 
been already enumerated, her reputation, 
on the ſcore of ſagacity, is, I flatter myſelf, 


firmly eſtabliſned. What I have therefore 
now to ſay is of her huſband, a perſon dit- 


tinguiſhed” by a red woollen cap, a blue 


apron, . 
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apron, and long pipe, remarkable for his 


taciturnity when ſober, and his loquacity 


when in liquor. 

Old Mat was, at all times and ſeaſons, an 
inveterate enemy to vimen: there were times 
indeed, when it would not have been quite 
ſo ſafe for him to avow his ſentiments pub- 


licly, but he paid it off in private: Why 


now, ſays Old Mat, was it not a voman 
that dealt with the devil himſelf; God blefs 
us; and did not a voman deſtroy the beſt 
boxer ever created, and b'ent they always 
in miſchief. Didn't lawyer Downe get all his 
money by an old hag, that diſinherited her 
own children; and is there any ſitch a thing 
as living in peace for um? Burn the beſt 
on um I ſay—young Mat was the only per- 
ſon in whom his father choſe to confide theſe 
his opinions when ſober ; and notwithſtand- 
ing he had ſo very clever a voman to his 
wife, when drunk, the whole-partſh heard 
him devoutly ſend all the vimen to the 
devil, without the leaſt reſpect of perſons. 


And indeed it may be juſtly ſaid of that ſex, 


their general uſeleſsneſs is ſo notoriouſly 
| known, 
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known, that it is a ſubje& on which the 
moſt ignorant, in every other reſpect, can 
be extremely eloquent. Nay, it is often 
known to ſupply with matter for declama- 

tion, people who, on every other point are, 
as Dolly ſays, damme. 

Matthew adhered to his father's. taſte and 
example; he had at all times a very con- 
temptible opinion of vimen ! they were, in 
his opinion, poor creatures, a burthen to 
their families, and the beſt of them bad 
enough; but though his natural diſlike 
might operate on his own conduct, he would 
not have preſumed to meddle in his maſter's 
affairs, had he not been impelled by ſtronger 
reaſons than the reader is yet acquainted 

with, and thoſe he wiſhed to communicate 
to Dellmore, out of pure love; it was there- 
fore he reſented the ill requital of his good 
intentions, with a bitterneſs as foreign to 
4 his own natural diſpoſition, as the ſeverity 
Vuoech which he had been treated was to that 
| | of his maſter. | | 
| Well Mat, ſaid our hero, every diſagree- 
able retrofpect ſunk in the image of beauty 
and 
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and felicity that then filled his ſoul. You 
like handſome women. What ſay you to 
the London ladies? 

Will you have your curls dreſſed low, 
faid Mat, ſulkily ? 
Do they look beſt ſo? 

Every body to their fancy, Sir—pinning 
them low nevertheleſs. 

Didſt thou ever ſee any thing half ſo 
handſome as Miſs Elton ? aſked Henry. 
| Yes, Sir, ſtill ſulky, anſwered Mat. 

Where pray ?—At the rectory—It was 
a compariſon very mal-a-propos—At the 
rectory —What a multitude of diſcordant 
ideas did it revive ! With what an amazing 
velocity did it tumble our poor hero. from 
the pinnacle of pleaſure to an abyſs of 
bitterneſs and regret! The ſweet ſhade of 
Clara Elton glided from his mental view, 
and, in her ſtead, he beheld Lavinia Ortho- 
dox, after a Dn and two or three deep 
ſighs. 

Doſt thou really think there is any com- 
pariſon between the Miſs Orthodoxes and 
thoſe ladies ? 
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You do, I ſuppoſe, Sir, replied Mat in 
the ſame tone; and I would ſay my mo- 
ther was handſome, rather than be kicked 


down ſtairs. © A_ cloſe tongue,” as father 


ſays, © makes a wiſe head, and a fool's bolt 
is ſoon ſhot.” Rot the vimen, they bent 


vorth talking of; though to be ſure, con- 


tinued he, his countenance brightening as 
he proceeded, if I muſt ſpeak my mind, 


that Miſs Elton looks of all the world as 
if there was no harm in ſhe, and I dare ſay 


is as larned as Madam. There was ſhe 


and t' other young - gentlewoman talking 
outlandiſh, jabber, jabber, jabber. — 


No good, I ſuppoſe. Vimen's always in 


miſchief. Mat might have gone on; he 
was in no danger of interruption. Henry 


was totally inattentive, nor ſeemed to feel 


the tugs, which at the word vimen the man 
gave his hair. 
Has Mr. Cadogan been or ſent ? 
He is now in the library—Henry co- 
loured—Parſons, continued Mat, are little 


better than vimen, always meddling, and 


making good no — but at church, nor 
hardly 


, — 
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hardly there dare ſay ſome miſchief 's go- 
ing on. 

Methought Henry, bs good man will, 
doubtleſs, prevail for poor Lavinia. | 
_ Yonder are the Lunnon ladies, cried 
Mat, walking about ; that Miſs Elton is as 
ſtraight as an arrow. Mrs, Gertrude now 
ſays all the town ladies wears wigs, and, to 
be ſure, Madam Franklin a got a peerleſs 
fine new one ; but now I ſhould like to 
know whether them ſame long locks grows 
to her head or not. 

Heary's eyes were fixed on the ſame ob- 
jet. Miſs Elton's white levet was finely 
ſet off by the long blown ringlets that 
almoſt reached her waiſt. 

Vel, ſaid Mat, obſerving Henry, I ſay 
nothing ; but if one was obliged to have 
one or t'other, to be ſure, leering as he left 
the room, Miſs Lavy for ever 

It was well for Mat he eſcaped with the 
laſt ſentence. Our hero was in no humour 
for joking. The full view of Clara Elton 


was a very ſerious matter, in the mo- 


ment he knew Mr. Cadogan was ex- 
F 2 erting 
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erting all his powers to prevail on Mr. 
Franklin to conſent to his marriage- with 
Lavinia Orthodox. 
The ladies ſtill continued walking in his 
view, but he had not courage to join them, 
He every moment expected a ſummons to 
Mr. Franklin on a buſineſs that would dif. 
qualify him for the entertainer of the ladies. 
Every door that opened, every bell that 
rang, brought the colour into his cheeks; 
his heart ſunk, and a fit of trembling ſeized 
his hmbs. | | | 

After near an hour ſpent in the moſt. 
anxious uncertainty, he ſaw from his win- 
dow Mr. Cadogan returning to the village, 
and the breakfaſt bell put him for the pre- 
ſent out of his pain. He found Mr. 
Franklin and the ladies already aſſembled; 
it was ſome time before he could aſſume 
courage to look in his benefactor's face; 
it was ftill longer before he could venture 
to meet the eye of Clara Elton. As ſoon 
as breakfaſt is over, thought he, I fhall 
know my doom. —He was miſtaken, —Mr. 
Franklin, inſtead of inviting his uſual at- 

tendance, 
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tendance, formally conſigned the ladies to 
his care, and walked out alone. — Doctor 
Orthodox was cloſeted with Miſs Franklin, 
and the young party retired to the ſaloon, 
where muſical inſtruments of various kinds 
tempted them to a little concert. 
Miſs Orthodox had played, and that not 
ſeldom, on Mr. Franklin's harpſichord ; 


ſhe had likewiſe often attempted to fing— 


how imperfect is expreſſion ! — without 
rauſing any emotions either of admiration or 
tenderneſs in her auditors. Henry played 
well himſelf; his ſoul was attuned to har- 
mony ; he bore with Lavinia's feeble at- 
tempts to pleaſe, becauſe he ſaw ſhe did 


her beſt; but when the inſtrument was 
ſhut, it was always a relief to him. Now 


Clara Elton played; ſhe ſung; the ſtrains 
of the immortal Handel received melody 


from her performance, and her voice thrilled 
on his ears in raptures he was before a 


ſtranger to. How rapid is the flight of 
time ! how ſhort the hours devoted to in- 
voluntary paſſions! The clock ſtruck 

three before they thought of dreſs, and 
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the dinner hour was four : it was then time 
to part; Clara and Jemima to their toilet, 
Henry to his apartment. 

At dinner Mr. Franklin was ; all placid 
goodneſs; he addreſſed our hero with addi- 
tional tenderneſs ; addreſſed him and his 
ward in the fame ftyle; calling them his 
children, his dear children. The uniting 
them thus in his kindneſs called a lovely 
bluſh into Clara's cheeks, while it turned 
Henry's pale. When the cloth was removed, 
Now then, ſaid Henry, 20 I ſhall hear 
my ſentence from his lips. Again he was 
miſtaken ; the interview he expected was 
carefully avoided, notwithſtanding Mr. 
ra did not indulge in his afternoon's 
nap.* 
This fuſpenſe, ſaid Henry, is more ter- 
rible than the moſt dreadful certainty. 1 
will ſee Cadogan, and take the rectory in 
my way. Not tilt that moment did he 
recolle& the engagement he had made to 
be with Lavinia in the morning. 

Miſs Lavinia could not be ſeen. Mr. 


Franklin he heard had been with her. He 
proceeded 


7 


PY 
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proceeded to the village—Again diſap- 
pointed Mr. Cadogan was out, and as he 
could not begin the ſubject, neither did 
Mrs. Cadogan open her lips on any but 

of indifferent matters. | 

He therefore returned to the manor in a 
ſtate - of ſuſpenſe and diſquietude truly 
pitiable ; but 1t was quickly changed to one 
in his eſtimation as truly enviable. He had 
the happineſs of handing tea to Miſs 
Elton; of ſupporting her in a ſtrole 
through the park; of fitting next her at 
ſupper; of retaining her ſoft hand, which 
ſhe extended to him on bidding him good 
night, from the ſaloon door quite acroſs 
a large hall to the foot of the ſtairs, and he 
there, unreproved, imprinted on it a kifs, 
that ill accorded with his-recent vows to 
Lavinia. 

On entering his chamber he found on 
his writing-deſk the following note: 

The imprudence of your conduct, tho” 
palliated by every friendly indulgence, is 
abſolutely indefenſible. My regard for 
you will induce me to take every precau- 

F 4 tion 
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tion to conceal the ſituation of Lavinia. [ 
do not approve of your marriage. You 
will for ever diſoblige me if you think of 
it. You may rely on my care of Miſs Or- 
. thodox. I repeat, if, after a year's reſidence 
in London, you then wiſh to be united to 
Lavinia, or the lady claims from you the 
engagement I ſuffered you to make with 
her, I will not then oppoſe your union. 
Tou cannot doubt how dear your 

welfare is to me, nor ſuſpe& I ſhall be 
wanting in every humane attention to La- 
vinia ; but you will not be admitted to ſee 
her, nor need you feel a moment's diſtreſs 
on that account, as ſhe is perfectly happy 
in my protection. Time will elucidate my 
motives. I am not fond of myſtery ; but 
this is a neceſſary one. | 


I ſhall not hint to my ſiſter your fu- - 


ture deſtination. You will return to Ox- 
ford, and from thence to London ; but of 
that I will talk to you: it is on ſubjects [ 
diſapprove, on a conduct I mult con- 


demn, only, that it is irkſome to me to 


converſe with you. 
| © B. FRANKLIN.” 
Good 
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Good God! cried Henry, after peruſing 
the letter, what can this mean? Why is it that 
I am ſuffered to conſider my engagement in- 


violable, and yet am forbidden to ſee the poor 


girl in a ſituation fo intereſting to huma- 
nity ? What can my honoured friend mean 
by his myſtery ? but, he ſays, Lavinia ſhall 
be his care. Happy Lavinia! far happier 


than the unfortunate Henry could have 
made thee. I know I may depend equally 


on his honour and compaſſion, Oh! ſure, 


whatever other changes may be brought 


about in the courſe of the year, my ho- 


nour is engaged to thee, thou poor ruin- 


ed girl. Sleep again refuſed its courted 
opiate. Far leſs happy, did he ſpend 
this night than the laſt. But I know not 


how I ſhall reconcile the conduct of my 


| hero to the tender, bluſhing, conſtant, dear 
little Novel Readers, who will all, I fear, 
condemn him as a faithleſs knight, when they 
ae told, that on another morning, ſpent in 
the ſaloon with Clara Elton, he was ſhewed 
the abſurdity of repining at events that hu. 
man foreſight could not prevent, nor the 


ol moſt 
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moſt poignant regret recall ; nay, more—he 
coincided in opinion with his patron, that 
he was too young to marry Miſs Orthodox: 

At dinner Mr. Orthodox informed them 
that his youngeſt daughter was that morning 
ſet out on a viſit to an aunt of her mother's, 
who lived in Derbyſhire, and being in a 
very ill ſtate of health wiſhed to ſee her: 
The old lady, he ſaid, was rich, and had 
ſent for her; ſo that ſhe could not 
have the honour of attending the young 
ladies, but Hannah would be proud to 
wait on them. 

Dellmore ftarted—turned pale; meeting 
the bright eyes of Clara his colour changed 
to red; from hers he ventured to look at Mr. 
Franklin; all there was ſo placid, ſerene, 
and compoſed, he inſtantly conceived what 
was true, that Lavima's viſit to her aunt 
was a preconcerted one, with which he was 
well acquainted. Miſs F ranklin too bright- 
ened up; her rival removed was a joyous 
event to her. 


Lou are very good, Si, ſaid Miſs 
Th Elton 


* 
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Elton, and with my guardian's leave we 
ſhall be happy to ſee Miſs Orthodox. 

Oh! cried Jemima, by all means; a 
third is always company among girls. May 
we walk down and fetch, the young 
lady * 

The way, Miſs Napper, to avoid error, 
replied Mr. Franklin, is to be leſs haſty ; 
the doctor will bring his daughters to viſit 
you in very good time; and as to com- 
pany among girls, the beſt third is one of 
a different ſex; him you have. 

The grave negative on their wiſh was 
very unuſual to him. His indulgence to 
his ward was rather carried to an exceſs ; 
but the truth 1s, he did not conſider an 
intimacy with Miſs Orthodox, as a matter 
that would contribute to the happineſs ſhe 
appeared now to enjoy; and Henry glanced 
a look of involuntary gratitude at N for 
the Ges 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


In which the hero, according to rule in novel- 
writing, is at the point of deatb. 


'THREE days more paſſed at the ma- 
nor, in which little ſpace, although when 
Miſs Elton arrived Henry was, as he 
thought, on the point of marriage, he was 
clearly convinced he was now, for the firſt 
time, violently in love. Poor Lavinia was 
Z entirely forgotten as if ſhe had not been in 
exiſtence; and nothing in the world was 
thought of or wiſhed for but ClaraElton. An 
unlucky fit of the tooth-ach prevented Mrs. 
Orthodox from accompanying her huſband 
to the manor ; and the ladies were too well 
fatisfied with the ſociety of Henry, to be 
very ſolicitous about other company; but 
the peace of the little party was in a few days 
interrupted, by the intelligence brought 
from the ſervants-hall, by Mrs, Fanny Pel- 
tan, Abigal to Miſs Elton, 


_ Comb 
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Comb my hair quite out of curl, ſaid 
Miſs Elton. Yes memg—Pray meme do 
you know Mr. Dellmore is going to be 
married ?—Marricd — not I indeed — To 
whom, pray ? 

To Miſs Orthodox, meme—the one that's 
gone to ſee her aunt—Lord ! how the girl 
lugs my hair! Who told you ſo ? Meme, 
it was Mr. Edward, Mr. Franklin's own 
man; but Mrs. Gertrude, Miſs Franklin's 
woman, ſays that its all a joke, for that the 
young 'Squire 1s engaged to her lady. 

What nonſenſe, Fanny, have you been 
picking up ! Henry engaged to a woman 
old enough to be his mother ! it can't be! 
Why, ſo I ſay, meme; but this Miſs Or- 
thodox they ſay, is very handſome, meme, and 
yery fond of Mr. Dellmore, meme ; and the 
Squire conſents, Mr. Edward ſays, meme; 
and it would have been a match, meme, 
before we came down, meme. Only don't 
pull my hair off my head, girl, peeviſhly, 
interrupted Clara. Oh! dear meme; no, 
I am fure I thought I handled it as gingerly 
as could be, meme.. 


.» | Well, 
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Well, Fanny, but what prevented the 
match, aſked Jenfima ? 

Why, meme, the old aunt fell ſick, 
meme ; and, indeed, I hate old aunts, they 
are always perventing young people's ſet- 
tling. I was once, meme, out-aſked my- 
ſelf; and, if you'll believe me, meme— 
Howyour tongueruns, Fanny ! cried Clara; 
Why don't you anſwer Miſs Napper's queſ- 
tion ? | 

Meme, I aud did anſwer it, as far 
as I knew: it was the aunt, meme, that put 
off the marriage; and I was going to tell 
Miſs Napper how I was ſerved myſelf, 
meme—the thing was as this: 
Well, well; make haſte and finiſh my 

hair. Mrs. Fanny did as ſhe was com- 
manded, and herlady being in a far greater 
hurry to diſmiſs her, than anxious about or- 
namenting her perſon, ſhe was ordered to go 
down—and Fanny, ſaid Miſs Elton, don't 
aſk any queſtions; but if Mr. Edward 
fhould drop any thing more, give him the 
hearing: 


£ e Tes, 1 
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Les, meme, anſwered F anny, inſtantly 
lowering her voice, and putting on the 
important air of charge des affaires. 

And Fanny, ſaid Jemima, if you hear 


any thing more of the old woman, pray let 


us hear it. 

Oh! to be ſure, meme, ſaid F anny, as 
| ſhe ſhut the door. Clara looked at Jemi- 
ma, and Jemima looked at Clara. Clara 
fighed—only think, ſaid Jemima—I wiſh, 
cried Miſs Elton, we had ſeen this Lavinia, 
We will ſee the ſiſter, anſwered Miſs _ 
per—again Clara ſighed. | 

What a young hypocrite ! faid Jemima. 
Married! Oh! tis a pity he ſhould be diſ- 
appointed, 

Well! cried Clara, I'd give the world to 
know the truth of this ſtory. 

I'll know it before I ſleep, anſwered Je- 
mima ; we will find our way to the rectory 
now, and get acquainted with Hannah, as 
her odious father calls her. I dare ſay they 
are both figures. Miſs Elton ſeldom ſaid, 
or approved of, an ill- natured. expreſſion. 


In this ſurmiſe of Miſs Napper's, however, 


ſhe- * 
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ſhe agreed, and, in the evening, the two 
friends went arm in arm to the rectory, 
Miſs Jemima knew very well how to talk 
of an impertinent intruſion. She was par- 
ticularly voluble ; and the London lady, 
being of vaſt importance, ſoon reconciled 
Mrs. Orthodox to the diſhabille in which 


they caught both her and her daughter. 


They really longed much to ſee Miſs 
Orthodox—were impatient at the conti- 
nual delays that deprived them of that plea- 
ſure, more eſpecially as ſhe was the only well- 


| bred young lady in the place—they there- 


fore could no longer deſiſt from paying her 
a viſit, and would not return to the manor 


without ſo amiable a gueſt. Mrs. Ortho- 
dox was too good-natured—Miſs Napper 


read it in her countenance—to refuſe 


them. 


Flattering as thoſe compliments were, and 
conſcious as ſhe then was of Lavy's folly, 
the fond mother could not forbear gratify- 
ing her vanity, by an empty boaſt of her 


fallen daughter. 


a 
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She was vaſtly obliged to the good ladies, 
and Hannah ſhould attend them ; but ſhe 
was monſtrous ſorry Lavinia was not at 
home: becauſe Lavinia having been bred - 
a gentlewoman, and learnt every thing in the 
world, at the Briſtol boarding-ſchool, would 
have been a charming companion for 
them. G 8 

Miſs Elton modeſtly aſked, whether Miſs 
Orthodox had not ſhared her ſiſter's advan- 
tages in point of education, and was aſto- 
niſhed to hear the mother's anſwer, viz, 


that Lavy being by far the handſomeſt, ſhe 


thought ſhe could do no leſs than give her 
the beſt learning; the very reaſon, Clara 
could not help obſerving, that it ſhould 
have had a contrary effect. 

While Mrs. Orthodox thus entertained 
the ladies, her daughter was run up to tigten 
herſelf, fit, as ſhe ſaid, to walk with them. 
The buſineſs of the toilet, for a party of 
females only, is ſoon concluded, and the fair 
trio ſet out, Miſs Orthodox in the middle, 
the ſubtle Jemima on one fide, and Clara 
Elton on the other. Vain of the notice 

F taken 
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taken of her by ſuch fine ladies, Hannah's 
heart was on her lips; ſhe admired Miſs 
Elton's eap, Jemima's hat, the cut of their 
undreſs, and the ſhape of their ftays ; of all 
which ſhe was promiſed patterns, a promiſe 
the more acceptable, as ſhe had now great 
hopes of ſoon figuring in genteel life. She 
was likewiſe inſtructed in the manner of 
making up millenery; and, when they 
reached the manor, being taken directly to 
the ladies apartments, a cap, the ſame as 
that ſhe ſo much admired, was preſented to 
her, with a cargo of ribbons and flowers : 
thoſe acts of kindneſs were followed with a 
preſſing invitation to Eaſt-Sheen. 

What heart could reſiſt ſuch friendſhip ! 
what tongue be filent in ſuch company! 
Miſs Orthodox was not; ſhe was fairly 
coaxed out of the loves of Henry and La- 
vinia, all but the pregnancy; ſhe had yet 
cunning enough to conceal, what, when 
told, would be a reproach on herſelf. Her 
finale of the matter was, that Squire 
Franklin not chuſing Mr. Dellmore ſhould + 
marry ſo young, had prevailed on her mama 
* to 
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to ſend Lavy out of the way to Derby, 
where they had an aunt, under pretence of 
her being ill, and had furniſhed money tor 
the excurſion unknown to her papa. 

Poor thing ! cried Jemima, in a voice of 
compaſſion ; I declare I pity her ; was ſhe 
not vaſtly diſtreſſed ?—it muſt thock her ex- 
tremely. _ 

Why! no, I can't ſay it did, anſwered 
Miſs; Mr. Franklin was above an hour with 
her alone: we heard her cry, and ſob at firſt 
very much, but it was ſoon over, and ſhe 
ſet off chearful enough. Mr. Cadogan went 
with her; but I beg, dear ladies, you won't 
drop a word of what I tell you; neither 
the Squire nor my mama | would ever for- 
give me. 

Ah! not for the world, ſaid both la- 
dies. | 
Well, but my dear Mifs Orthodox, and 
how did Dellmore take the parting—again 

aſked Jemima. 

He knew nothing of the matter. a 
Ho could that be ſaid, Miſs Elton? 


I da” 
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Ido not know for certain, whether Squire 
Franklin told him; but if he did not, no- 
body elſe did. | 

Il ſuppoſe, reſumed the artful Jemima, 

they feared he would have ſtriven to prevent 
her journey, or gone with her. 
That 1 dare fay he would, replied Han- 
nah—Meme, faid Fanny, who had juſt 
then entered, Miſs Franklin, and the Squire, 
and Mr. Dellmore, have been making 
quite an inquiſition for you, and meme, 
whiſpering Miſs Elton, I have a vaſt deal 
to tell you. 

Do, Jemima, wait on Miſs Orthodox 
down; I will follow inſtantly. 

_ Fanny's intelligence exactly tallied with 
what they had juſt heard from Miſs Ortho- 
dox ; it confirmed the engagement, and it 
turned Mits Elton fo ſick ſhe could not at- 
tend the tea-table. 

Dear Clara, cried Henry, burſting into 

F | her dreſſing- room, what is the matter? 

| | let me get you ſomething. Where is your 
0 
| 


1 mäalady ? let me fly to call in aſſiſtance; 
ſt. you- are pale, my Clara. Has any thing 
1 happened 
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happened to diſconcert you ? repoſe your 
cares in my fond boſom, or tell me, for 
God's ſake, what I can do for my Clara.— 
Your Clara! Sir, anſwered ſhe with an air 
of diſdain, you forget your Lavinia. 

Henry was ſpeechleſs. 

I am better; I will go to the ſaloon. 

Henry followed : the. vivacity of his 
looks, the gaiety of his manner, and the 
eaſe of his heart, all turned to anguiſh and 
deſpair ; he beheld the gueſt the young 
ladies brought home with them, and ſaw 
his fate in the communications he fuſpeCted 
| ſhe had made. | 
But why he ſhould feel all the oppreſſion 
of guilt, ,why tremble at the looks of Miſs 
Elton, was a ſecret to himſelf; as though 
the progreſs of his paſſion for her had been 
equally rapid and violent, he had let no- 
thing eſcape his lips, that could be conſtrued 
into what is commonly called making love, 
His eyes, indeed, were very eloquent, and 
the various ſymptoms, by which a ſincere 
attachment may be proved, without the aſ- 
liſtance of words, were viſible enough. 

| | Miſs 
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Miſs Elton had fancied ſhe perfectly under. 
ſtood Henry Dellmore ; and ſhe now fan- 
cied ſhe had found her miſtake. Indeed he 
did not increaſe in her good opinion from 
the ſtory of Lavinia, though ſhe thought 
proper to treat him with a vaſt deal more 
politeneſs. Inſtead of Henry, it was Sir; and 
the Mr. was cautiouſly added to Dellmore; 
bis offered arm was either rejected or avoid- 
ed, and ſhe firmly reſolved to be very re- 
ſerved to him as long as ſhe continued: at 
Ether. f 
So viſible a change, in the behaviour of 
the ſweeteſt girl in the world, did not eſcape 
Mr. Franklin's notice. Miſs Franklin re- 
marked it. Mr. Orthodox thou ught her 
quite right, but poor Henry "Was mi- 
ſerable. | | 
It was not, however, in the nature of 
Clara Elton, to keep up a conduct, which 
ſhe could not but ſee inflicted pain. Her 
intended new regulations vaniſhed at ſight 
of Henry's pallid cheeks : it ſoon became 
neceſſary for her to aſſume the office of 


comforter. The ſenſe of his engagement 
8 with 
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with one woman—an engagement ſancti- 
fied by every tie human and divine, and ra- 
tified by the conſent of his paternal friend, 
while his whole foul, every wiſh, and every 
deſire, were devoted to another, affected 
his health, and alarmed all his friends. In 
this number the leaſt ſolicitous, the leaſt 
alarmed, was not Miſs Franklin; ſhe would 
nurſe him, ſhe would fit up, ſhe would not 
leave him. 

A fever, of which Doctor Gregory made 
the very moſt, overwhelmed Miſs Elton 
with grief; and Fanny declared there was 
not a dry eye below. She was, on this oc- 
caſion, Miſs Elton's favourite meſſenger— 
tell him, Fanny, cried Clara, in a faltering 
voice, and vainly endeavouring to_ conceal 
her tears, tell him you came from me, that 
I hope he is better. Dear me, meme, ſaid 
Fanny, what an Argus that old gentlewo- 
man is! ſhe is always about the bed no 
ſuch thing as peeping. I am ſure, meme, 
God forgive me, I wiſh ſhe had the fever 
inſtead of Mr. Dellmore. 


The 
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The next day Fanny was more lucky; 
Henry having reſted tolerably, Miſs Frank- 
lin was gone to lie down. 
Fanny approached the bed on tip-toe— 
My miſtreſs, Sir, begs her compliments. 
Tou are Miſs Elton's ſervant, are you 
not? To be fure, Sir, I am, and I have, 
I dare fay, tried forty times to get to your 
ſpeech. 
God bleſs you, my good girl ! have you 
a meſſage to me from Miſs Elton ? 
I have had one every hour ſince you took 
to your bed, Sir. Miſs Elton deſired 1 
would tell you Henry ſtarted up, leſt he 
ſhould loſe a ſyllable. What did Miſs El- 
ton deſire you to tell me? 
Out upon thee, forward wench, cried a 
voice, entering the room, haſt thou already 
acquired boldneſs enough to converſe with 
men who are naked in bed? 
As to boldneſs, meme, aid Fanny, 1 
really can fee no more of that in a young 


woman, meme, than an old one. I came 
to Mr. Dellmore from my lady; and, meme, 


I dare fay, Miſs Elton would ſcorn a bold 
: 1. 


* 
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as much as Miſs Franklin, or any miſs in 


the world, meme. 


Be gone, impertinence. Fanny returned 


muttering, while Miſs Franklin became a 


prey to the moſt violent jealouſy ; her paſ- 


fon, ſo long reſtrained, grew too potent 
to be -any longer kept in decent bounds; 
another obſtacle to her wiſhes ſhe now ſaw 
in Clara, and not only herſelf, but her 
maid, was employed to watch every mo- 
tion of that young lady as well as her 
friend, | 

In the mean time Henry, elated with 
the kindneſs he fancied Clara meant in her 


inquiries, recovered, though ſlowly, and 
Mr. Franklin, embracing him, declared 


his company was neceſſary to his ex- 
iſtence. 
The peace and tranquillity, however, 


that his ſickneſs interrupted were not re- 


ſtored with 4is health; the fine flow of 
ſpirits Miſs Elton brought with her into 
the country was no more; her appetite 


was loſt, and a return to Eaſt-Sheen pro- 
poled by Miſs Jemima, as the only means 
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of re-eſtabliſhing: the health of her friend: 
it was not only this alteration in Clara that 
rendered the manor now an unpleaſant 
dwelling ; the whole turn of Miſs Frank- 
Iin's behaviour was altered; ſhe affected 
a haughty and ſilent reſerve whenever her 
brother leſt the apartments, and was barely 
polite when he was preſent. 

Henry, conſcious that he could not offer 
his hand where his heart was ſo fondly de- 
voted, was filent when with Clara, and 
wretched when abſent from her. — Miſs 
Elton was uneaſy and diſſatisfied, Miſs Je- 
mima tired to death of the country, and 
Fanny wearying her miſtreſs with the con- 
tinual affronts ſhe received from Mrs. Ger- 

_ trude; yet ſtill was Clara loth to leave 
Ether: a certain attraction, a hidden mag- 
net detained her, even after ſhe was con- 
vinced her ſtay there was deſtructive to her 
peace, and prejudicial to her health. At 
length the extraordinary behaviour of Miſs 
Franklin, 'the teizing of Jemima, and, 
above all, the conviction of her own heart, 

determined her ; ſhe pleaded, that the air 

; | | Lo 
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did not agree with her, which appeared to 
be true, and perſuaded her guardian to let 
her return to Eaſt-Sheen. 

It is not poſſible to paint the feelings of 
Henry when the day was fixed for the com- 
mencement of their journey; the agonies 
he felt were inexpreſſible, and the conteſt 
in his mind, whether he ſhould or ſhould 
not let her depart without revealing to her 
the ſituation of his mind, was painful and 
violent. After beginning fifty letters with- 
out finiſhing one; after reſolving and re- 
reſolving, repeating over and over every 
argument pro and con, he finally deter- 
mined, that, ſituated as he was, it could not 
be honourable to attempt to make an in- 
tereſt in her affections, and to give one ſigh 
to her generous heart, by a knowledge of 
his miſery ; it would be pain to her, without 
relieving himſelf. Clara had her ſecret, 
wiſhes and her ſecret griefs; but they 
parted without an exchange of confidence. 
Mr. Franklin had buſineſs in London ; he 
therefore eſcorted her back to Eaſt-Sheen. 

| G 2 Henry 
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Henry trembling handed Clara into the 
coach; a dead ſilence was obſerved on each 
fide ; Clara could not truſt her voice or. 
eyes; but Jemima, who rejoiced at return- 
ing to ſcenes much more to her taſte than 


the dull country could afford, gaily bade 


Henry apprize her of Lavinia's return, de- 
claring ſhe would dance at his wedding; 
and with this comfortable aſſurance the 
coach drove off, leaving Henry to the ſad 
conſolation of his own thoughts. 

What a change was now perceptible at 
the manor! how gloomy ! how forlorn ! 
Two months had imperceptibly glided on; 
it was a period of rapture, of delight, and 
of anguiſh. He had from the moment of 
Clara's arrival felt the difference between a 


mere temporary boyiſh attachment and a 


ſerious paſſion: he had indulged the bias 
of his heart for an amiable beautiful girl, 
and from her behaviour, though untinc- 
tured by prudery or affectation, he had 


drawn concluſions little, very little to the 


—_— of his affianced wife. He won- 
f 2 9 dered, 
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dered, on examining the features of Miſs 
Elton, how he could ever think Lavinia 
handſome, and the groſsneſs of her man- 
ners, now he had ſeen in Clara what true 
delicacy was, filled him with diſguſt ; but 
what availed a retroſpe& fo tormenting ? 
his fate was fixed; he might be miſerable, 
but Henry Dellmore would not deſerve to 
be ſo, n 
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CHAPTER XX. 


« 1 inahe. affair of men 


« Which, taken at che flood, aj on 
800 fortune.” 


- RY 


Shewing bew eur bero miſſed that flood. 


N OW, thought Miſs Franklin, now I 
ſhall compaſs my wiſhes ; now I will come 
to an eclairciſſement with this young man, 
and, if poſſible, ſettle the whole matter 
before my brother returns. 

Very unfortunate was this poor lady in 
all her attempts to captivate ; what ſhe 
meant ſhould faſcinate created diſguſt. 
How could a mind, filled with the lovely 
image of Clara Elton, accept ſuch a ſub- 
ſtitute! It was in compariſon with Miſs 
Franklin, and then only, that he thought 
Lavinia irreſiſtible; and what muſt the 

| contraſt 
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contraſt now be, when an object (in his 
opinion divine) poſſeſſed his Whole heart !? 

Henry was low - ſpirited, inactive and in- 
animate; he had not patience to endure 
Miſs Franklin; her hints were wilfullhy 
miſunderſtood, nor was one tender glance 
returned; his ſtupidity enraged, and ſur- 
priſed her; but as ſhe had no idea of the 
delicacy in a female that ought to ſeal her 
lips, and conceal deſires that might be gra- 
tified, without offending the laws of ſo- 
ciety, or violating thoſe of cuſtom, it was 
a very ſhort period indeed that ſhe confined 
herſelf to hints and ſigns. On the evening 
before Mr. Franklin's return from London, 
Henry mortally offended Miſs. Franklin 
by a plain anſwer to as plain a queſtion. 

There are {ome things a woman can never 
forgive; a flight offered to her perſon or 
affections is an injury, which time and re- 
flection always ſtrengthen ; it is renewed in 
every ſucceeding occurrence of her life ; if 
on a ſecond attachment ſhe is more fortu- 
nate, how is the firſt inſenſibly lowered, 
and how contemptible his want of taſte 
G 4 appears, 
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appears, in compariſon with him whoſe 
ſentiments are ſo amiably different, and 
who had penetration to diſtinguiſn the value 


of the flighted gem; if unhappily a ſecond 
IIl- placed affection is followed by a ſecond 


rejection, how is the ſenſe of the firſt in- 
jury inflamed by a recollection, that other- 


wiſe the laſt inſult could not have been 
offered. 


It is true, Miſs Franklin had never be- 
* been what is called in love; but whe- 


ther her not having been a votary to the 
ſoft-paſſion at an earlier period of her life, 
were the effect of the ſtudious turn ſhe had 


taken—whether her profound learning or 
abſtruſe employment, which ſo entirely ſe- 


cluded her from the world, and in a great 


meaſure preſerved her from temptation, os 


from a natural coldneſs of diſpoſition, were 
the cauſe of her inſenſibility to love, I can- 


not determine; ſhe did not however find in 


herſelf a deſite to deſcend from the alt, 
where learning and Doctor Orthodox had 
placed her, but began to think ſhe had 
* a ** deal of time, which might have 


been 
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been far more agreeably filled up than in 
her cloſet. | 
The warmth and arid with which the 
purſued her new and fayourite plan clearly 
proved, that though they had ſo long lain 
_ dormant, Miſs Franklin had ſtrong paſſions, 
A diſappointment to ſuch a woman, at ſo 
advanced a time of life, was therefore the 
harder to bear: the pride which ſet her 
above common forms aggravated the indig- 
nity ſhe received, when, prompted by her 
own extravagant hopes, the laſt thing ſhe 
expected was a rejection. She had not con- 
ſidered it as the univerſal privilege of the 
human heart to make its own election; im- 
plicit compliance with her wiſhes was, ſhe 
- conceived, her due, and looking on Dell- 
more as the creature of her bounty, ſhe laid 
a claim to the return of her favour moſt 
agreeable to herſelf. | 
Conſequently ſhe rather demanded than 
' courted the heart of our hero, not ſublime 
enough in her own ideas to apprehend 
thu the advances ſhe was making cre- 
G 5 ated 
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ated diſguſt inſtead of love, and abhorrence 
inſtead of deſire. 

Dellmore evaded an s as long g 
as poſſible; but when the lady dropped all 
diſguiſe, he thought it conſiſtent with his 
own honour to be as explicit as herſelf. 
The viſible contempt with which Mif 
Franklin's firſt paſſion was repulſed, the 
little ceremony uſed in the rejection of her 
kindneſs, though it did not raiſe a modeſt 
bluſh on her cheek, fired the ſoul of female 
learning. Henry was forbidden her ſight; 
and the good Mr. Franklin found on his 
return home his ſiſter foaming with rage, 
and the young man full of yexation. 
It was in vain he expoſtulated, mtreated, 
-reproved, and condemned; with as little 
ſucceſs did he remind the implacable fair one 
Jof her age, ſex, and rank; all ſhe recollected 
was, the firſt was a reproach, the ſecond 
had been inſulted, and the latter deſpiſed by 
the object ſhe had honoured with her 
notice. 

For the firſt time in his life Mr. Franklin 


vos accuſed by his ſiſter of being wanting 
in 
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in brotherly love, of a proper ſenſe of the 
dignity of his houſe, and of the reſpect 
due to his family. How could he retain 
under his roof the ingrate, who had fa 
deeply wounded the peace and pride of his 
only ſiſter ! an upſtart, who owed her more 
than life. Was it for him to refuſe the 
offered hand of a woman who. could talk 
Latin, whoſe firm ſoul glowed with the 

ardent ſpirit of patriotiſm ! and was ſuch 
an indignity to be forgiven? No; Did 
her brother prefer the minion to her? ? 
fie would no longer contaminate the 
ſublimity of her ideas by affociating with a 
wretch who had no. ſoul ; he ſhould not 
appear in her fight, nor would ſhe on. any 
terms condeſcend to eat at the ſame table 
with ſuch an inſenſible ingrate. 

The diſappointment of a firſt paſſi ion, 
puticularly when it begins at the time 
it is generally expected to end, is, it muſt 
be conſeſſed, a provoking, though not alto- 
gether a new circumſtance. 

It may be ſaid, in extenuation of Henry's 


unthankfulneſs, that young men are /ome- 
G 6 times 
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times ſo obſtinate, to ſay nothing of their 
ſtupidity, as to flight the favours of elderly 
ladies, though enforced by extreme libe- 
rality on one ſide, and as. extreme poverty; 
on the other. 

This was preciſely the caſe at the manor;, 
and the confequence was, that the ſweet peace 
and unanimity which had hitherto reigned 

there, the urbanity of its maſter, the pla- 
cidity of its miſtreſs, and the happy con- 
tent of the family, were entirely deſtroyed: 
Mr. Franklin loved Dellmore, but his 
ſiſter was ſtill dearer to him: he had not 
influence to perſuade, nor reſolution to. 
command her; he ſaw ſhe was borne away 

- by the exceſs of a paſſion equally dero- 
gatory to her on honour, and that of her 
ſex; and while the perſon, who raiſed the 
Hurricane; was in ſight, it was not to be 
hoped that reaſon would reſume its ſway. 
Faulty as ſhe was, ftilt ſhe was his ſiſter, 
tris dear Mary, her on whom he had ever 
laviſhed a father's tenderneſs, who had from 
her birth engroſſed his fondeſt affection, to 
fee her n was death to him, and 


While 


6 
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while Dellmore continued at the manor 
ſhe could not be otherwiſe; yet, whatever 
fraternal love could urge on the fide of the 
lady, neither the-merits, the engaging qua- 
lities, and ſtill leſs the unhappy circum- 
ſtances of Henry, were forgotten. In the 
ſame moment that he reluctantly deter- 
mined to remove from his ſiſter a perſon 
who, from being her firſt favourite, was 
become obnoxious to her, he made a re- 
ſolution, from which he was reſolved not 
to recede, of rendering the young man in 
every other reſpect perfectly happy; his 
fortune was very large, and whether 
Henry's turn might lead him to buſineſs 
or not, he could amply provide for him: 
he conſidered himſelf as bound to contri- 
bute all in his power to the happineſs of 
his ſiſter, but not to the diſpoſal of his for- 
tune, and he could do every thing for 
Henry without her knowledge. He muſt, 
indeed, in that caſe deprive himſelf of the 
ſociety of an amiable youth, whoſe manner, 
and whoſe grateful diſpoſition, gave him 
the 
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the moſt ſenfible pleaſure ; but the reſent- 
ment, I might have ſaid virulence, of his 
ſiſter enereaſing, of the two diſagreeables, 
he choſe, as was cuſtomary with him, ba- 
moſt acceptable to bers, aud ant ſo to 
. | 

Mr. Franklin was the eſſence of peace; 
all oppoſition was to him inexpreſſibly pain- 
ful: he had alſo acquired an habit of indo- 
lence that rendered it tireſome, and his fra- 
ternal affection coinciding with a love of 
quiet, and the laſſitude of his temper, he 
ſeriouſly entered on the plan he had long 
formed for the ſettlement of our hero. 

The banking-houſe, in which his fortune 
was raiſed, yet flouriſhed. The integrity of 
the partners was as well known as the im- 
menſity of their wealth. Their connections 
and correſpondence were among the firſt 
characters in the commercial line, and 
might be {till more extended. Mr. Burgels's 
hinted his intention to let his nephew ſuc- 
ceed him, which ſuggeſted the fame thought 
in Mr. Franklin in behalf of our hero; and 
however averſe the third partner, Mr. Le- 

viſage 
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viſage might be, to continue a, diviſion of 
a ſure ſource of wealth, he had the prudence 
to conceal it, well knowing he could not 
oppoſe the wiſhes of the reſpectable part- 
ners without altering the firm of the houſe ; 
and, in that cafe, all the valuable con- 
nections would, of courſe, fall on the 
Founders of the buſineſs, 

Mr. Franklin, with this kind intention, 
wrote to Mr. Burgeſs, who adviſed ſending 

the young man to him, that he might at- 

tend the Bank, from his houſe with his 

nephew, a twelvemonth, previous to the 

final adjuſtment of the old, and eftabliſh- 

ment of the new firm. 

The arrangement of the good quakers: 
pleaſed Mr. Franklin ſo much, that he 
would have immediately adopted it, had 
not a ſudden raſh ſtep of our hero's entirely 
fruſtrated the deſign, and every other plan 
preconcerted for his advantage. 

In the intermediate ſpace, between Mr. 
Franklin's writing to Mr. Burgeſs, and re- 
ceiving his anſwer, Henry experienced the 
molt diſagreeable ſenſations from the vin- 
94 dictive 
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dictive ſpirit of Miſs Franklin, and the 
proud contempt of her tutors. Two 
tables were kept; at one fat the lady and 
the Doctor, at the other the Squire and 
Dellmore. He intreated leave to take his 


meals at his own apartments, rather than 


thus diſunite ſuch a brother and ſiſter; but 


though that was not ſuffered, he ſaw, with 


anguiſh, the trouble and diſtreſs his bene- 
factor felt. The abſence of the beloved 
ſiſter, who had fo long done the honours of 
his table, robbed him of his appetite ; and 


the proſcription of Henry, from all conver- 


ſation with the offended lady, being ex- 


tended to her brother, the inhabitants of the 


"manor were divided into two miſerable diſ- 
" contented parties, "YN 

Mr. Franklin's meals were ſhort, ſilent, 
and uncomfortable. Unwilling to enter on 
a converſation that muſt lead to juſt reflec- 


tions on his ſiſter, and too full of gricf to 


take pleaſure. in any other, he retired ſoon 


after the cloth was removed, leaving our 


- hero a prey to melancholy. 


There 
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'Fhere was no longer a Clara Elton to 
point to freſh raptures for every ſucceeding 
hour. Her voice was not heard in the ſa- 
Joon, nor could he trace her loved footſteps 
on the lawn. No Lavinia Orthodox to ſe- 
duce him into a voluptuous forgetfulneſs of 
the preſent, or dread of the future mo- 
ment; that young lady's* power of charm- 
ing was indeed totally ended. He fickened 
at the retroſpe& of thoſe occurrences that 
had, ſo unintentionally on his part, led to 
an engagement, which, though he bewailed 
it with the utmoſt ſincerity, he fill held 
ſacred. The agitation of his foul on that 
account was unſpeakable : it was in tu- 
mults—for what, to a mind where honour 
and rectitude have any ſhare, can be ſo diſ- 
treſſing, as a conſciouſneſs of the right, 
while all its wiſhes lead to the wrong! La- 
vinia ! the ſeduced, the unhappy Lavinia, 
had every plea of juſtice, of honour, of 
compaſſion, on her fide. He felt her 
claims —he ſighed at her fituation—he re- 
gretted her attachment, and confeſſed his 
own ingratitude. But what is compaſſion, 
juſtice, 
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Juſtice, or even honour, when Oppoſed to 
the power of a lovely, accompliſhed, ſen- 
ſible, young woman, one to whom unknown, 
even to himſelf, his infant heart had been 
united: one whoſe perſon was, in bis par- 
tial opinion, the ſtandard of beauty, whole 
manners were the criteria of grace, ele- 
gance, and eaſe, whoſe ſoul was fraught 
with every virtue, and whoſe ſentiments 
vere congenial to his own. 
= To know this woman, and to recollect 
that his honour and faith were pledged to ano- 
ther, would have imbittered every moment 
of Henry Dellmore' s life, had he been ſpar- 
ed the painful ſcenes now daily preſented at 
- the manor, where eyery thing was altered, 
even to the domeſtics. All, except honeſt 
Mat, were influenced by the conduct of their 
; ſuperiors. It was too viſible to a common ob. 
ferver, that Henry was a falling favourite; 
and the few, whoſe affections out- lived the 
ſun-ſhine of proſperity, treated him with a 
familiar kindneſs that hurt his pride, the 
others with neglect, bordering on inſolence. 


Mr. Franklin avoided him as ſtudiouſly as 
24%" Satan. all a 
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his ſiſter, though from different motives. 
Doctor Orthodox viewed him with-a kind 
of malignant contempt, peculiar, to his own 
caſt of features; and Mrs, Orthodox' was 
cold, reſerved, and filent : he did not in- 
deed eat her with enquiries after Lavi- 
nia, but he felt, notwithſtanding, the Wacken 
alteration in her behaviour. 

But although the inhabitants of the ma- 
nor, and thoſe of the rectory, choſe to aſ- 
ſume a conduct towards him, ſo very diffe- 
rent to that. which he had been uſed to; and 
although their example ſpread like a conta- 
gion over the village, there was one little 
ſpot at Ether, where Henry Dellmore was 
yet eſteemed, as the moſt worthy and va- 
lvable of characters, where his coming was 
hailed with joy, and from whence he never 
parted, without filling - thoſe he left with 
regret. Need I fay this little ſpot was par- 
fon Cadogan's cottage houſe; there the atten- 
tion paid him became more marked, more 


expreſſive and more tender, in proportion 


2s the flights. of others were more vi- 


ſible. 


But 
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- Yet the confolation this conduct afforded 


Wit, though it endeared to his heart the 
worthy curate and his wife, was blended 


with an inward. mortification. In ſhort, 
there was, he thought, ſomething i in it too 
ke compaſſion, to be very deſirable; or, 
If there were not, if his pride were impro- 
perly hurt, yet it conferred an obligation; 
and though Henry's feelings were always at 
eaſe in receiving favours from Mr. Frank- 
Un, his fpirit made diſtinctions, ſome of 


them, as in 1 e preſent erm were; He more nice 


than juſt. 
I am the child of Se ſaid he, as he 
en from the curate's to the manor. 


Mr. Franklin's charity relieved me from 


"miſery; but his benevolence had only power 
to ſhield me for a time, from the wretch- 
edneſs to which I am the unhappy heit. 
Miſery will ſtill follow me; too well I know 
J am deſtined to experience the bittereſt ſor- 
row, ſorrows wholly out of the power of 
time, or fortune, to alleviate. The misfor- 
tunes of my youth were light in compari- 
ſon of thoſe inflicted by my folly. IT w 
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difficulties I have to encounter from my 


deſtitute lot, or from the caprice or vices; 


of others, oh! what are they to thoſe ob- 
ſtacles I have myſelf laid in the way of hap-, 
pineſs. Oh Clara! Clara! thee I muſt give. 
up: even hope, the laſt ſad relief of a burſt- 
ing. heart, abandons me; and, if Mr. Frank- 
lin's goodneſs could conquer his ſiſter's pre- 
poſterous prejudice, could J ſtay. under his 
protection, and marry, Lavinia Orthodox, 
while Clara Elton is ſingle, yet how avoid 


it? Are not my honour, my compaſſion, my 
faith, all equally engaged? and is not the 
poor girl's fituation more binding on the 


heart of an honeſt man than even the cere- 
mony that unites us? The ſighs, the ſcald- 
ing tears that accompanied the arguments 
in favour of Lavinia, and matrimony, were 
proofs how oppoſite, in Henry's preſent 
ſituation, duty and inclination were; but 
though the conflict was painful, though 
every impulſe of his ſoul led to Clara, yet 
as juſtice pointed to Lavinia, whatever 
were his wiſhes, they did not weaken his 
reſolutions in her favour, though I will not ſay 

that 
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chat thoſe which ſucceeded were notftrength- 
ened; and that, perhaps, unknown to him- 
ſelf, by the poſſibility of at leaft delaying 
the completion of his engagement. As he 
approached the hoſpitable manſion, where 
his youth had found an happy aſylum, 
where peace had long reigned in union with 
true urbanity, and where juſtice and gene- 
roſity were undivided, the feuds that now 
diſturbed the ſoul of his benefactor, recurred 
with double force to his imagination; and 
what am I, or of what conſequence is my 
happineſs, cried he, in compariſon with 
that of the beſt of men? It is true, his 
goodneſs has nurſed me in the very boſom 
of eaſe and plenty. My heart could form 
no wiſn that his liberality did not enable 
me to gratify. He bid me look forward no 
with pride and hope, and he placed me he 
above my own wiſhes: but ill ſhould I re- 
quite his affection - ungrateful ſhould I be 
to the Providence that protected me, if thoſe 
advantages rendered me leſs able to ſupport 
myſelf, than thouſands who have been driven 


into the world with not half my advantages. 
Shall 
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Shall I then, for the ſake of a life of inac- 


tivity, embitter that of him, who has fo 
abundantly ſupphed to. me, the loſs of 
every natural friend ? No; rather may I be 
expoled to the wretchedneſs from which, he 
relieved me: let me again become a hapleſs 
wanderer; I. can eaſier ſupport every hard- 
ſhip under heaven, than the idea of embit- 
tering the age of my benefactor. He had 


now entered the hall; a dead ſilence reigned 


in the heſt apartments, and he had a diſtant 
view of Mr. Franklin ſitting in a penſive 
attitude alone, on a garden chair, where 
Miſs Franklin had uſually accompanied 
him. This ſight, and a conſciouſneſs of 
the cauſe that occaſioned ſo unſocial a divi- 


ſion, gave force to thoſe reaſons, which 


now appeared abſolutely indiſputable, why 
1 ſhould leave Ether. 


| 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
A lung Fourney, and a ſhort Chopter, 


THERE is a particular ſomething in 
the idea of going into the great world, ſo 
attractively pleaſing to the mind of man, 
that the difficulty and danger attending it 
are .never thought of, or, if at all appre- 
hended, the allurements of hope and fancy 
are too captivating to youth, to ſuffer them 
to hear the warning of reaſon, till experi- 
ence has taught them, that the pleaſanteſt 
part of the expedition 1s going out of it. 

: Henry had no ſooner reſolved on leaving 
the roof, where his preſence occaſioned grief 
to thoſe who were entitled to every act chat 
could have a contrary effect from him, than 
the flattering images, ſo ſeducing to youth 
on their fetting out in life, aroſe in his mind; 
the gay parterre where flowers bloomed, 


where ſpring always reigned, was before 
him; 
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him ; the ſtorms, the chilling blaſts of win- 
ter, were at Ether that very night he would 
ſet off. is. 

The next thing to be conſidered was, 
what part of the property he had in his poſ- 
ſeſſion could he juſtly appropriate to his 
own ule ? 

The bank notes, to the amount of 10007. 
Mr. Franklin had given him, were yet (all 
but the 504. he lent Captain Marſh) in his 
pocket-book : thoſe were deſigned for the 
noble purpoſes of charity and benevolence, 
and therefore not his own; but his purſe 
was very bountifully ſtocked, as the 
free gift of his patron; and he ſet about 
packing up as much linen and neceſſaries 
as a large portmanteau would hold, which 
when done, he revealed to Matthew his in- 
tention, and requeſted his aſſiſtance to con- 
vey it to Taunton. 

That, and any ching elſe to ſerve his 
maſter, Mat would give; he would die before 
he would betray him; and he would alſo 
die before ht would leave him. On his 
knees he begged he might accompany him; 

Vor. II. H it 


* 
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it was immaterial where he went, he would 
follow him all over the world. 

It was in vain Henry anſwered that he 
was friendleſs and unprotected ; that a bare 
ſubſiſtence for himſelf was uncertain ; that, 
at all events, he knew he had neither pre- 
tenſions nor ability to keep a ſervant, and 
that it would be doing him an injury, 
which it was not in his power to repair, 
to take him from ſo good a maſter as Mr, 
Franklin. 

Well, Sir, anſwered honeſt Mat, and if 
fo be as you have no better friends, ſuch 
a poor fellow as me may be the more fitter 
for you, and, beſides, I can labour, if things 
goes hard, and you cannot; I don't want 
to be a burthen on you; Twill work or beg 
for you ; but, for the love of God, dear 
Sir, let me go. Here Sir, continued he, 
with an air of pride and independance, tak- 
ing out of his pocket a leather bag, I have 
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money enough; my maſter have juſt paid 
me half a year's wages, emptying on the 
table ſeven new guineas, a dollar, and ſome 
Queen Anne's half-crowns : theſe, conti- 


nued 
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nued he, mother gave me; an I got more 
on um, and five crowns in my box; and 
ſo, Sir, added Mat, grinning and toſſing 
the leather purſe acroſs the 'room, with a 
- triumphant jerk, we'll gi the vimen the 
bag. ; | 

Notwithſtanding Henry's agitated ſtate 
of mind, he could not help laughing at 
Mat's utter ſpight againſt the vimen, which 
{o encouraged - the honeſt fellow, that no- 
thing could prevail on him to give up the 
hope of ſharing his fortunes ; but being aſ- 
ſured it would be of the moſt eſſential ſer- 
vice to Henry, to know what paſſed at the 
manor on his abſence, he, after much dif- 
ficulty, agreed to remain at Ether, till he 
wrote, with directions, where he ſhould fol- 
low him. 

There is implanted in the human mind, 
a love of company, a deſire for ſociety, 
which is generally obſerved to be much 
ſtronger in youth than in age; the diffe- 
rence, I am afraid, cannot be accounted for 
with any credit to mankind, 


H 2 Henry 
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Henry would have found great comfort 
in the company of his offered aſſociate, but 
his native generoſity would not ſuffer him 
to accept it, at the expence of the poor fel- 

low's intereſt. He well knew it was not in 
his power to be of the leaſt ſervice to him; 
and as Mat was particularly favoured by 
Mr. Franklin, as well as doated on by his 
mother, he juſtly, as well as naturally, con- 
cluded, the leaving his ſervice ſo clandeſ- 
tinely would not only diſoblige his friends, 
but alſo, that his taking a country lad from 
the houſe, where it was ſo much his inte- 
reſt to ſtay, would be an aggravation of all 
his own errors. | 
Few people were worſe qualified for, and 
Heſs practiced in deceit, than Henry Dell- 
more; but conſidering a little artifice in 
this caſe, not only laudable but neceſſary, 
he ſuffered Mat to believe that he fully 
meant to ſend for him, as ſoon as he reached 
the metropolis, when, in reality, a 
was farther from his intention, 

His things being all ready, our hero 


found himſelf exceedingly embarraſſed about 
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me manner in which he ſhould quit the 
protection of the benevolent Mr. Franklin: 
he began ſeveral ſheets of paper, and grew 
diſſatisfied with each before they were half 
concluded. He wiſhed to write all that the 
fulneſs of his grateful heart dictated; but 
he could not, in that caſe, well avoid mak 
ing Miſs Franklin a party in his acknow- 
ledgments, which he was too juſtly irritated 
againſt her, and too ſincere to think of; 
nor could he mention the cauſe of his de- 
parture, without directly or indirectly al- 
luding to her folly, and wounding the feel- 
ings of his benefactor; yet to leave the ma- 
nor without one parting adieu, to the dear 
venerable friend to whom he owed ſo much, 
how could he do that? At length, af- 
ter a thouſand pros and cons, he ſnatched 
up a pen, and wrote in the caſe that incloſed 

the bank notes, as follows: | 
e The object of your benevolence, Sir, 
abandons the place, where his preſence oc- 
caſions a diſunion in the hearts of his beſt 
friends: he prays, he will ever pray for his 
1 bene 
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benefactor. He returns (all in his power) 
heart-felt thanks for your goodneſs. 
The bank notes you intruſted to him, 
are all incloſed, excepting only one of Fol. 
lent under ſolemn promiſe of repayment, to 
a gentleman 1n diſtreſs. God preſerve you, 
my ever honoured, my revered friend. 
3 
This note finiſhed, he obeyed the ſum- 
mons to ſupper; Mat having previouſly 
obtained leave to viſit his mother, and un- 
der that pretence, found means to carry 
Henry's portmanteau into an out- houſe, 
from whence he ſet off with it on a ſtrong 
cart horſe, and reached Taunton, near twenty 
miles from Ether, in three hours, where 
alſo our hero joined him ſoon after on his 
own horſe. 
Supper was always a ſlight meal at the 
manor ; it was now particularly ſo, and 
Henry found no difficulty in retiring early, 
ſo that his horſe having been left by Mat 
ready ſaddled, he was not long after the 
faithful domeſtic, by whom he returned it. 
. Mat's 
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Mat's deſires for ſeeing the world in- 
creaſed, as the moment of ſeparation ap- 
proached ; and it was with great difficulty 
that he was prevailed on to return at laſt : 
his tears infected our hero, and not a 
lirtle damped the ardour of thoſe ideas that 
promiſed every thing defirable in the great 
world. 3 
No ſtage being that day to paſs through 
Taunton, our hero hired a chaiſe, and not 
meeting any other conveyance, continued 
that mode of travelling till he reached So- 
merton, where the call for horſes had been 
ſo great, that there was, at the time he was. 
into the inn- yard, but one pair, and thoſe 


' were beſpoken for a gentleman, who was 


waiting for them with great impatience. He 
politely offered our traveller a feat with him 
to the next ſtage, which was readily ac- 
cepted; and the time paſſed ſo much 
more agreeably with a companion, than 
without one, that the young men agreed to 
continue in” company as far as they went 
the ſame route. The ſtranger was going 
to Briſtol, Henry's firſt intention was for 

K 4 London ; 
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London ; but the world was before him ; 


Briſtol was a mercantile city, ſecond only 
in commerce to the metropolis, and it was 
quite as likely to anſwer his views. We 
are eaſily perſuaded to what we feel our- 
ſelves inclined to do. The ſtranger was 
agreeable and inſinuating; Henry good 
natured and unſuſpecting. Could the tra- 
vellers be otherways than warm friends, 
and is it eaſy for each to part? 
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| 4 0 


CHAPT E R XXII. 


Family Fracas, and fine feelings in. a Miſs. 
of forty-five. | 


MATTHEW returned home in time 
to wait at breakfaſt, and Henry not obey- 
ing the uſual ſummons, he was. ordered to 
ſeek him. 
Mr. Franklin was beginning to expreſs. 

a kind of peeviſh ſurpriſe at his abſence, , 
when the packet was delivered to him, 
which Henry had left on his writing- table. 
Mr. Franklin. added to a generoſity of 
heart, which extended itſelf to every part 
of the human ſpecies, a niceneſs of feeling, 
a keenneſs of ſenſibility, that while it ren- 
dered him ſuſceptible of every pleaſure, 
which he ſaw his fellow-creatures enjoy, 
made him alſo much .more ſenſible of pain 
than many other very tender-hearted people. 
= had pre- reſolved to ſend Henry from 
r Ether, 
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Ether, in order to reſtore peace to his fa- 


mily; but the kindneſs and generoſity of 
his intentions towards him were not, on 
that account, likely to ſuffer a diminution. 
When, therefore, the young man's elope- 
ment came to his knowledge, accompa- 
nied with the avowal of the motives for 
taking that ſtep; when proof of the unde- 
viating probity of his principles, in the re- 
turn of the bank notes, met his eyes, it di- 
rectly ſunk in ſorrow to his heart. His ſiſ- 
ter's atrocious folly became more the ob- 


ject of his anger than it had yet been. The 


natural placidity of his temper, now gave 


way to emotions of diſpleaſure and regret, 


With a countenance glowing with indigna- 
tion, he haſtily entered Miſs Franklin's 
cloſet; the open letter and notes in his 
hand too ſtrongly affected him, for ſome 


time, to ſpeak. The lady had time to read 


and examine the papers, before the fervour 
of his reſentment and concern would ſuffer 


kim to articulate; her colour underwent 
s variety of changes; her feelings, though 
difficult to deſcribe, were of a nature no 


le (3 
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leſs painful than mortifying ; they at length 
vented at her eyes, in a plentiful ſhower 
of tears. I am glad of it, ſaid ſhe, in a voice 
that contradicted the aſſertion. 

What are you glad of, Madam? anſwered 
Mr. Franklin, in a tone of unuſual aſperi- 
ty; that you have diſhonoured yourſelf, 
your family, and your ſex; that your pre- 
poſterous paſſion has driven into an inhoſ- 
pitable world, an amiable, friendleſs or- 
phan, whom the peculiar goodneſs of Pro- 
vidence threw in your way, that you might 
have the happineſs of ſuccouring one of the 
beſt objects of the creation ? Shame, Mary, 
ſhame on you! you have been many years my 
adopted daughter. From me you have always 
experienced a paternal love, but you have 
totally forgotten your own orphan ſtate ; the 
ſacrifice I have from my youth made of 
every wiſh, for the bleſſings of family en- 
dearments, have not power to enforce a con- 
duct commonly decent from you. You are 
now determined to make me regret the want 
of thoſe ſocial ties that animate the vigour . 

H 6 | of 
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youth, and ſmooth the couch of age; and 
not only ſo, but you tear from my ſoul its 
two principal pleaſures; you 'rob. me of the 
power to eſteem my ſiſter, and will not 
ſuffer me to o make alliance with merit in 
-diftreſ: lng I 
Miss Franklin had 1 ſince ſhe had 
been in love, learned inhumanity; that paf- 
ſion which, in its oun proper ſeaſon, harmo- 
nizes the ſenſes, and ſoftens thetemper of every 
individual under its dominion, is not more 
different in its power than effect. When it 
forms the unnatural union it had in the 
preſent inſtance done, blending the folly 
and extravagance of youthful deſire, with 
the fading charms and unattractive man- 
ners of mature age, ſhe was ſhocked and 
grieved at the firſt glance of Dellmore's 
letter; but the circumſtance which extorted 
her compaſſion and applauſe, was equally 
calculated to inflame the various paſſions 
that agitated her boſom, and the ſame mo- 
ment, that brought to her idea the diſtreſs 
Henry might have to encounter, reminded 


her alſo, that diſtreſs would be the reſult 
. of 
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of his own choice, a choice avowedly made 
to avoid her. Could the conſequence, of 
his unequivocal rejection of her love, his 
refuſal to ſhare eaſe and affluence with her, 
excite any thing but rage in the boſom of a 
maiden of forty and upwards? Let him 
go, cried ſne, in a rage; her features ſwell- 
ing with anger, it is time the wretch was 
removed, whoſe influence over the mind of 
my brother could ſtimulate hun to reproach 
me with the loſs. we mutually ſuſtained in 
the early death of our parents. The tears 
that followed this retort diſarmed the re- 
ſentment of her brother. He condemned 
himſelf for mentioning her obligations, and 
her misfortune of being left entirely depen- 
dent on him claim of that binding nature 
on his generoſity, that he felt ſname at. 
the recollection of the expreſſions which 
anger had extorted from him. He ſaw his 
ſiſter the ſlave of paſſion, and, as will ever 
be the caſe when reaſon is overcome by 
inclination, he knew that her deviation from 
propriety was its on puniſhment; he 
ſighed at the little probability there was of 
a re- 
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a reformation before that paſſion was ſub. 
dued; and nothing. leſs than time ap- 
peared to him likely to accompliſh that 
deſirable end; he was therefore leaving he 
cloſet, when he was met at the door by 
Mrs. Orthodox, at whoſe enteaty he re- 
turned. * i wn 
The entrance of this lady, uninvited and 
unannounced, exceedingly diſpleaſed Miſs 
Franklin, but her angry looks, and her 
brother's ſorrowful ones, were alike diſre- 
garded by the intruder. Full of her own 
cares, and' too much afflicted to attend to 
thoſe rules of good- breeding which it coſt 
her no ſmall pains to adhere to when her 
mind was at eaſe, ſhe burſt into tears, and, 
rather more vociferous in her grief than was 
conſiſtent with female ſoftneſs, ſhe ſobbed 
out, if Miſs Franklin did not ſtand her 
friend, ſhe was an undone woman; ſhe 
vas ruined for ever. 

And pray, anſwered the lady haughtily, 
a mixture of ſcorn and anger in the inter- 


Gaps What 1 Is the matter now ? Is your 
| other 
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other daughter in love too? I hope e is 
not gone to viſit her aunt. 

Ah! dear Madam, then you have hae 
it, replied the ſimple woman. Pray, for 


God's fake, dropping on her knees, break + 


it to the Doctor. 

Break what, woman! crted Miſs Pink 
lin in amazement. What do you mean? 
Oh! dear Madam, I thought you knowed. 
Hannah 1s gone; ſhe 1s loped, Lord knows. 
I could not help it. Pray, dear Madam, 
take my part; Mr. Orthodox will cer- 
tainly kill me. Indeed, Sir, continued 
ſne, turning to Mr. Franklin, I am inno- 
cent. She went up ſtairs at ten o'clock laſt 
night, God help me, I thought to-bed, 


and this morning ſhe was gone, not ſo 


much as the quilt rumpled. 
So—ſo—cried Miſs Franklin, then your 
amiable orphan, Sir, is not gone alone ; 


doubtleſs a female companion in his flight 
is highly commendable; the Doctor is 


certainly under infinite obligations to him ; 
one daughter would not ſuffice. As to 
vou, Mrs. Orthodox, blame yourſelf for 

your 
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your childrens imprudence ; if you had 
not encouraged. umproper company at the 
e this could not have happened. 1 
pity your huſband, but you deſerve every 
thing. 
Mrs. Orthodox would have pleaded, ſhe 
would have remonſtrated,. but. the lady, 
- impreſſed with the idea that Hannah had 
gone off with Dellmore, could only con- 
ider her as the mother of girls more agree- 
_ able to the man ſhe loved than herſelf : all 
the feelings of womanhood, the mother's 
ſorrow, and the wife's diſtreſs, were ſwal- 
. lowed up in that ſingle reflection. She 
would not be prevailed on to retract her 
. firſt aſſertion; namely, that Mrs. Ortho- 
don had no more than her deſerts in the 
affliction her daughter's ill conduct cauſed, 
nor could the poor woman's intreaties in- 
ſſuence her to promiſe the leaſt interference 
on her behalf with her huſband; but with 
impenetrable ſcorn ſhe commanded the pe- 


Ationer to withdraw, and turned her back 


on her requeſt, and on her tears. 
* a 4 
Mr, 
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Mr. Franklin, however, more compaſ- 
ſionate, as well as rational, led the ill 
weeping Mrs. Othtodox to his library. 
After inquiring into every particular of the 
elopement of her daughter, he adduced 
from the conduct of both her girls how 
neceſſary it was for the mother to reform 
her own conduct: the calamities in her 
family he charged directly on herſelf, and 
with more ſerious diſpleaſure, though leſs 
acrimony, than his ſiſter had uſed, attri- 
buted to her folly the primary cause of her 
1 s miſconduct. 5 

Orthodox had in common with 
prove hols of ſmall ſenſe, and a great 
ſhare of cunning, flattered herſelf that no 
more of her own conduct had been ob- 
ſerved by her neighbours than ſhe had choſen. 
ſhould be viſible to them; the hints that 
ſhe was miſtaken” coming from ſo reſpect- 
able a quarter exceedingly alarmed her. If 
Miſs Franklin was as well informed as her 
brother, ſhe was ſure the next ſtep would 
be to acquaint the Doctor with it, and then 
ſhe was as ſure the odium of every diſ- 
| agreeable 
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43 agreeable occurrence at the rectory would 


be attributed to her. Again ſhe was on 
her knees, imploring his interference on her 
behalf, and promiſing a ſtrict adherence to 


| his inſtruction in her future conduct. 


Mr. Franklin's was a heart that turned 


not from ſorrow; from the ſevere monitor 


her tears quickly changed him into the 
compaſſionate friend, and he then queſ- 
tioned her as to the perſon on whom her 
ſuſpicions fell as the companion of her 
daughter's flight. 

Aſhamed of detection in her folly, and 


: affrighted at the conſequences of a diſclo- 


ſure of it, Mrs. Orthodox, though ſhe was 
well convinced it was Captain Marſh, 
ſtoutly denied her knowledge of a ſipgle 
perſon in the whole world, who was likely 
to have ſeduced her daughter to ſuch a 
ſtep. Thus the accident of her leaving 


Ether at the ſame time with Dellmore, and 


the ſimilarity of their conduct, rendering 
it but too probable that Miſs Franklin's 
conjectures were right, Mr. Franklin's re- 
gret on his account was a little abated by 
| his 


| 
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his diſapprobation of what appeared to 
have been his conduct. This concluſion was 
not to-Henry's advantage. Lavinia Mr. 
Franklin did not believe to. owe her ruin to 
him; and it was poſſible he might be 
equally free from that guilt with Hannah ; 
but there was a degree of libertiniſm in a- 
connection with the two ſiſters that ſhocked 
and alarmed him: J need not ſay he did 
not acquaint Mrs, Orthodox with his ſuſ- 
picions ; he comforted her, by hinting that 
it was - poſſible her daughter might re- 
turn to her an honeſt woman; and having 
aſſured her of his good offices with Mr. 
Orthodox he diſmifſed her, as the hour 
was near when he uſually viſited the manor, 
and ſhe trembled at the thought of meet- 
ing him before he was mollified by the 
Squire. 

That hour, * paſſed without his 
appearing ; his ſtay at home was protracted 
by an inveſtigation of the event which had 
carried his wife from thence; and it was not 
without great bodily exertions he reached 


the manor before dinner was ſerved up. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Franklin, I have ſaid, had pro- 
miſed Mrs.. Orthodox to ſtand her friend 
with the Doctor, but he had not an oppor- 


- tunity of putting thoſe his pacific inten- 


tions into practice, as, contrary to her 
fears and his expectations, the Doctor ap- 


peared perfectly ſerene on the occaſion: it 


ſerved, indeed, as freſh matter for re- 
flection on his wife, and furniſhed. the good 
man with new inſtances of her folly and 
unworthineſs; but, to the ſurpriſe of the 
Squire, he found the father's peace was in 
no' danger of ſuffering by the child's im- 
prudence, . Mr. Orthodox was ſuperior to 


_ thoſe feelings that affect common minds: 


thus had he nee himſelf to this 
event. 

If Hannah be married, her huſband muſt 
Ro her; if ſhe be debauched, I ſhall re- 


nounce her; either way I ſhall have a plague 
the leſs ; but though this way of reaſoning, 
with a few Latin quotations to the point, 


was in, Miſs Franklin's opinion ſound logic, 
it was not W. ſo; he coloured his inſen- 
ſibility 
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bility to the Squire, of whoſe recttiude 
and humanity he ſtood in great awe. 

He had done his duty as a parent ; he 
could only furniſh his family with pre- 
cept and example: God muft give them 
hearts to profit by one, and follow the 
other; if they did not, a fure puniſhment 
would be the "conſequence of their wick- 
edneſs and diſobedience, and that puniſh- 
ment was better here than hereafter ; he 
would never fee the undutiful wretch more, 
but he would pray for her. As to his 
ſubſtance, times were ſo hard, proviſion ſo 
dear, and the expences of keeping a family 
ſo high, that he had very little indeed to 
ſpare ; he was old, grew infirm, and might 
ſtand in need of great indulgences. What 
he had been able to ſave would very barely 
purchaſe, or pay for the extra attendance 
his infirmities might require. = 

The ſang froid with which the learned 
divine treated his family concerns aſto- 
niſhed Mr. Franklin ; and as he knew little 
of Miſs Orthodox, or her motives for the 
ſtep ſue had taken, and was by no means 

certain 


\ 
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certain as to her companion, he willingly 
{ſuffered the ſubject to be dropped, as it 

was apparently the Doctor's wiſh, who fat 

down to dinner with an appetite rather in- 
creaſed than leſſened by the little he had felt 
on account of his daughter. 

Miſs Franklin now again voluntarily 


graced the table, and Mr. Orthodox de-\ 


clared he loſt the memory of every diſ- 
agreeable event to himſelf in the pleaſure 
it gave him to ſee his two dear friends re- 
united, and he fervently prayed that the 
ingrate, who had occaſioned the breach be- 
tween them, might never more be allowed 
a ſeat at that table. Whether he were or 
were not joined in this pious wiſh by either 
the Squire or his ſiſter, never tranſpired; if 
they did join him it was in ſecret, as not a 
word on the ſubject was ſaid by either 


party. 


lex 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


New Situations and Connections. 


Ht NRY found in the converſation of 
his new acquaintance great entertainment; 
and (if a repetition of ſcenes, ſome of 
them not ſtrictly conſiſtent with rigid mo- 
rality, but which evinced the relator to be 
a man of the world, may be termed fo) 
fore improvement. The rapidity with 
which they travelled, at the deſire of the 
ſtranger, brought them. to the place of 
their deſtination on the eve of the ſecond 
day. As they had not ſtopped during the 
courſe of their journey, they retired very 
early to reſt ; and our hero, being accuſtom- 
ed to admire the riſing- ſun, left his apart- 
ment before the people of the inn were well 
ſtirring. After loitering about till the buſy 
money-getting faces began to appear, he 
ſallied out for the purpoſe of making ob- 
ſervations on the place and its inhabitants. 
Impelled 


+ 
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Impelled by a natural impulſe of curi- 
olity, he wandered on, and took the circle 
of the city, little pleaſed with the narrow 

dirty ſtreets, or the careful contracted brows 
of the inhabitants. After an hour's walk he 
was, as he thought, returning to the inn; 
but, not a new thing with a young man, turn- 

ing to the left inſtead of the right, he was 
agreeably ſurpriſed to find himſelf at the 
foot of a beautiful hill, ſurrounded with a 
hanging wood, through the breaks of which 
he diſcerned ſeveral elegant buildings; 
and on one ſide below him, a fine river co- 
vered with craft of different ſizes; and, on 
the other, a ſpacious road, where the nu- 
merous genteel carriages, and elegant ap- 
pearance of their owners, formed a lively 
contraſt to thoſe of the citizens he had at 
firſt view ſo much diſliked, and the de- 
lightful ſpot on which he now ſtood amply 
repaid him for the trouble he had taken, in 
wading through ſo many dirty avenues to a 

terreſtrial paradiſe. 

Henry ſtood fill in admiration of the 
novelty and beauty of the proſpect ; his 

heart 


= 
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keart dilated with the humble admiration of 
the divine mechaniſt, the aſſemblage of 
beauties before him, was an irreſiſtible 
theme for. thankſgiving ; and he felt the 
general goodneſs of God to all his crea- 
| tures, at the moment that his on ſituation 
ä reminded him of the ſmall ſhare he had in 

them, either natural or acquired. 
Les, ſaid he, this is charming; it is be- 
yond the power of imagination to conceive, 
and more than pencil can delineate : thus 
are the inhabitants of the globe united. 
One grand cauſe forms the univerſal chain, 
and holds together by commerce, by inte- 
reſt, or by affection, all the ſons of Adam. 
All continued he, ſighing; no, I am a 
wretched exception. To what living being 
am I of importance? to whom am I bound? 
where dwelt my relations? through what 
obſcure channel flows my congenial blood? 
where, oh ! where exiſts the kindred ſoul 
of Henry Dellmore Clara —angel— friend! 
where now art thou! on what happy ob- 
ject do thy dear eyes beam celeſtial ſoft- 
neſs! what ſociety doſt thy unobtruſive ele- 
Vor. II. I gance 
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gance now : bleſs ! what ſoul now vibrates 
with the harmony of thy gentle ſounds ! 
Oh ! Clara, what would be my orphan ſtate, 
the. want of inheritance, or even common 
neceſſaries to me, could I but hope I lived 
in thy memory! Poor Henry had no ſooner 
uttered this rhapſody, than the bar to the in- 
direct hope it expreſſed aroſe to his mental 
view, in the form of Lavinia Orthodox. 
Never, never eſcapgd his lips: conſcience 
gave a ſudden twitch ; he haſtily walked 
on, and, convinced of the juſtice of her 
claim, patched up a reconciliation with his 
own principles, by perſuading himſelf, the 
never, never was in favour of the juſtice 
due to fe poor Lavinia. Never, indeed, 
ſaid he, can I—ought I—to forſake her! 
How perverſe is human nature]! how inex- 
Flicable is the mind of man! cried he, as 
he continued to firide, rather than walk. I 
was this moment repining at my unconnected 
lot. I lamented that the claim of blood | 
was denied me, while my ſoul recoils from | 
the fond pleas of a generous, undone crea- 1 


ture, to whom I am bound, by every tie ( 
of 
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of juſtice and generoſity. The beautiful 
proſpect now lolt its attraction. Univerſal 


benevolence no longer expanded his heart; 
gloomy, diſcontented, and unhappy he wan- 


dered on, uumindful of his way, till the 
ſound of voices rouſed him from a moſt 
painful reverie, and he perceived himſelf 
out of the public path, and in an avenue, 
between two myrtle hedges, that led directly 
to a neat white m_ where, under the 
ſhade of a portico in ffbnt, fat a gentleman 
and two ladies, with an elegant breakfaſt 
equipage before them. iff 

Henry was vexed and confuſed at the in- 
truſion his abſence of mind had occaſioned, 
and apologized in a manner peculiarly 
graceful for his apparent rudeneſs. 

The gentleman politely accepted his apo- 
logy, and invited him to partake of their 
Fw! 4 | 

Come, Sir, ſaid an agreeable female, let 
me pour you out a cup of tea; the ſervant 
reached a chair, Henry was ſeated, and, in 


five minutes, perfectly acquainted with h, 
company. 


I 2 Reader, 
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Reader, whether male or female, learned 
or unlearned, who, or whatever thou art, 
if a ſtranger to the magnet, that draws to 
one point, and inſtantly takes all reſtraint 
from the ſociety of ſenſible minds be thy 
17 ſituation, wit, or attainments what they will, 
19 I, ſimple as I am, pity thee. Thou wilt 


WR never know, thy heart will not inform thee, 
| 1 | and nothing elſe can, how it was that cere- 
1 mony ever vaniſhed at the approach of Henry 
1 Dellmore. Mr. Roberts liked his new ac- 
| | | quaintance, and Dellmore was pleaſed with 
$1} Mr. Roberts; both were deſirous of a fur- 
j ther knowledge of each other, and, in their 
WI walk to town, where Mr. Roberts carried 
| 4 on an extenſive trade, which he daily at- 
j tended to, a further engagement was 
11 made; our hero promiſing, at his earneſt 


invitation, to accompany him home to din- 
ner after Change, where he agreed to meet 

his new friend. 
At his return to the inn, where he left 
his fellow-trayeller, he found, on enquiry, 
he was gone out, and would not return 


till evening, when a poſt-chaiſe was ordered 
"IC 40 
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to be ready at a moment's notice, As it was 
therefore likely he might be, going to leave 
Briſtol, with the ſame expedition he came 
there, Henry was the more pleaſed at the 
freſh acquaintance he had {ſo accidentally 
formed, with. a man- (as. he proved on en- 
quiry to be) of opulence and character. 
He left a note at the inn, expreſſing his re- 
gret at being ſo ſoon deprived of fo agree- 
able a friend ;. and in cafe he did not return 
in time to take a perſonal leave, wiſhed him 
health, and concluded with the cuſtomary 
compliments. 

At the appointed hour he met Mr. Ro- 
berts, and returned with him to Clifton, | } 
The females of the family were, Mrs. and | 
Miſs Roberts, the wife and fiſter of the 
gentleman of the houſe. 

Mrs. Roberts was a little woman, whats | 
form laid her under great obligation to her | 
ſtay- maker. She was, indeed, particu- | 
larly ill-made, which, notwithſtanding all | 
that art and expence eould. do, was very - 
viſible, She had fine eyes, a delicate com 


plexion, and a moſt infinuating. manner. 


I She 
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She was. ſenſible and accompliſhed, and her 
converſation was at once faſcinating and deli- 
cate. Mr. Roberts had been the firſt choice 
of her heart, if her going with him to Gret- 
na- Green, to the great grief of her parents, 
could be ſo called. There was the greateſt 
appearance of politeneſs and reſpect between 
this couple; but though, for that reaſon, 
they were perhaps better company; the 
tender, the reciprocal: union of fouls was 
(af it exiſted at all) out of human ken. 
Miſs Roberts was a plain, good-hu- 
moured maiden, who was exceſſive fond 
of her brother, and property ref] 77 f A, to 
INT. „ OLE 1 | 
After dinner, the nen was men- 


| Sims, as being for a country theatre very 


handſome, and the ladies propoſed going 
there. Henry yet remembered the pleaſure 
he had formerly received at theatrical en- 
tertainments, and readily agreed to the pro- 
poſal. Mr. Roberts was not, he ſaid, ex- 
travagantly fond of plays, but in compli- 


Ment to his gueſt, he would alſo go in their 


* The carriage was therefore or- 
dered, 


— 


on their going, and ſaid, if ſhe recovered 
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dered, and the afternoon was paſſed with a 
pleafure Henry did not expect. Mrs. Ro- 
berts played on her harpſichord with great 
taſte, and her ſiſter's voice made amends. 
for the harſhneſs of her features. When. 
the carriage was announced, juſt as rhe 
ladies were ready to ſtep into it, Mrs. 
Roberts was taken with a ſtomachic diſ- 
order, which totally prevented her going 
to the theatre: they all expreſſed their con- 
cern at her indiſpoſition; and her huſband 
wiſhed to break up the party: this ſhe 
would by no means conſent to; ſhe inſiſted 


ſhe would' come to them, At her earneſt 

deſire they proceeded without her; and as 

the play was the Weſt Indian, and that ex-" 
cellently performed, though ſhe did not fol- 

low, they were ſo well entertained, that 

Mrs. Roberts was not miſſed. 

At their return home, they heard that 
the ſick lady was ſufficiently recovered to | 
walk out alone, and was not yet returned. 
Mr. Roberts coloured, and immedia 5 
went to her mother's, where her mau 
I 4 poſed 


* 


* 
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poſed ſhe was gone; and Miſs Roberts be- 
trayed an alarm 1n her looks, more ſerious 
than the occaſion ſeemed to warrant, Mr. 
Roberts ſtaying beyond any probable cauſe, 
and his ſiſter's anxiety encreaſing, Henry 
judged it moſt polite, as well as prudent, to 
decline her invitation to ſtay ſupper, and 
accordingly took his leave. 

At the inn he heard that his companion 
was gone without anſwering. his note, and 
it being then near twelve, he immediately 
retired to reſt, 

The fatigue of his journey, and the agi- 
tation of his ſpirits, had the night before 
preyented his ſleeping well, but he had no 
ſooner laid his head now on his pillow, 
than he ſunk into a total forgetfulneſs, and 
continued in that happy ſtate of inſenſibi- 
lity till late, next morning. How long his 
ſleep would have laſted, cannot be known, 
as it was put an end to by a man's voice in 
loud contention with the chamberlain at 
* his door. Henry ſtarted up; he could not 
make out the ſubject of the diſpute, nor 

* _ wh it aroſe, but he could 

41 plainly 
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plainly diſtinguiſh the angry voice inſiſted 
on entering his chamber,. and that the 
chamberlain was oppoſing it ;. he therefore 


got up, and drefling himſelf with as much 


expedition as poſſible, opened his door; 
the inſtant he had ſo done, to his aftoniſh- 
ment, in burſt Mr. Roberts, ſpeechleſs 
with rage, as our hero» was with amaze- 
ment; a moment ſufficed to give Mr. Ro- 
berts ſufficient recollection for. his. pur- 
poſe: | 
With frantic looks, and enraged voice, 
he charged Henry,.in the moſt opprobrious 
terms, with being pander to: a villain, who 
was under a thouſand obligations to him, 


and who had repaid. him, by ſeducing his 


wife into an infamous connection, which he 
had long ſuſpected, and, at laſt, prevailed 
on her to elope with him; which laſt ſtep, 


he ſaid, could not have been affected, but 


by the aſſiſtance of Henry, whom he again 


charged with meanly taking advantage of 


his eafy nature, to aſſiſt in this diabolical 
{cheme, for which he inſiſted on immedi- 
ate ſatisfaction, and offering him one of his 


4 


1. piſtols, 
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piſtols, bid him defend the action of a 
ſcoundrel like a man. | 
It was in vain Henry attempted to defend 
his character, from an imputation he could 
not underſtand ;” rage was blind, and jea- 
louſy deaf to the pleadings of reafon. 
Henry was by no means deficient in point 
of perſonal courage; he was, indeed, poſſeſſ- 
ed of as much true bravery, as was requiſite 
to form the character of the moſt undaunted 
hero : his paſſions were warm, and he had 
as ſmall a ſtoek of patience as any young 
-man would wiſh, but he was, nevertheleſs, 
dhocked at the diſagreeable alternative of 
kill, or be killed, without knowing for 
what. It was to no purpoſe he pleaded his 
innocence of any act that could be con- 
ſtrued into the meaning of an injury to the 
enraged huſband, who would neither ex- 
plain his own allegation, nor hear his de- 
ſence; and he was on the point of being 

forced, in cold blood, into an act which the 
phrenſy of paſſion cannot excuſe, had he not 

been prevented, by the entrance of feveral 


\ whom the _—_— of Mr. Ro- 
: berts 


— 
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berts had alarmed, and who, ruſhing into 
the room, immediately diſarmed the com- 
batants. 

Still the furious huſband breathed. no-- 
thing but revenge; and the ſtory of his 
wrong prejudiced his hearers very much in 
he disfavour of Henry,” who heard, to his 
infinite ſurpriſe, an account of himſelf, given 
with ſo many corroborating circumſtances, 
that he could not but confeſs. appearances 
were much againſt him. 

The perſon with whom he had 0 
from Taunton, was of a profeſſion that 
precluded all ſuſpicion of the abandoned 
part he had acted. The greateſt and moſt 
opulent part of the citizens of Briſtol are 
diſſenters. Mr. Lawrence was a young 
man brought up in that religion, and edu- 
cated by their fund. He poſſeſſed ſtrong 
natural powers, and to the very liberal in- 
ſtruction he had received, was added a re- 


tentive memory, great elocution, pleaſing 
addreſs, and a good perſon: thele were the 


advantages which covered a fraudful ſpirit, 
libertine principles, and a perſevering eun- 
1 ning, 
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ning, that rendered him the moſt dan: 
gerous of all deſigners: he was, at the 
ſame time, a preacher of the goſpel, and a 
profeſſor of deiſm :; he was publicly the 
champion of truth, and privately the vender 
of falſhood.. So effectually, however, did 
he conceal his vices, that he was the general 
favourite of the ſtricteſt votaries of virtue ; 
and he contrived to inteclard his ſermons 
with a ſomething ſo pleaſing, to the diffe- 
rent palates of his hearers, that people, 
who: pretended not to religion, went to his 
evening lectures to be rationally amuſed; 


of this number was Mr. Roberts, who took 


ſo ſtrong a liking to the young preacher, 
that he obliged him to conſider his houſe as 


his own, and treated him in every reſpect 


like a brother, his heart and purſe being 
equally at his devotion. 
Mr. Roberts's frequent engagements call- 


ing him often from home, he was happy to 
leave his wife ſuch an eligible companion 
and entertainer, To the eternal diſgrace 


of bis profeſſion, to the perpetual diſho- 


> of her ſex and family, the opportuni- 


ties 
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ties given by open-hearted friendſhip, and 
unſuſpecting generoſity, were made uſe of, 
for the purpoſes of vice and ingratitude, 
Hints were given the huſband, and though 
he flattered himſelf. the prevention. was. in 


time, when he forbid the wretch his houſe, 


and when the indignation. of his fellow- 
citizens. drove him. out. of the city, his 
peace and honour. at laſt fell a ſacrifice to 
the folly of his wife, and the infamy of her 
betrayer. 


When Henry met, or rather overtook 


Lawrence at Taunton, he was poſting to 
Briſto}, to. convey Mrs, Roberts from thence 
to London. The manner in which our hero 
had introduced himſelf to the family, his 
accompanying them to the play, and being 
the means of engaging Mr. Roberts there, 
while his wife eloped, when it was known 
he came to Briſtol with Lawrence, not 
only warranted ſuſpicion, but gave the co- 
lour of reality to the ſuggeſtion of Mr. 
Roberts, Truth, however, in her radiant 
robes, ſoon. made conyerts of the company, 
Conſcious innocence, and. unſullied ho- 

nour,, 
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nour, never ſhone more conſpicubuſſy than 
in the face of Henry Dellmore, while he 
accounted for the accident that had given 
him ſuch a companion; but though every 
unprejudiced perſon preſent was ſoon con- 
vinced, it was long before Mr. Roberts 
could be prevailed on to leave declama- 
tion, and give ear to reaſon. Our hero, 
to convince him of his innocence, pri- 
vately imparted to him his real name, 
having aſſumed that of Conway, and 
frankly confided to him every event of his 
life. 

Once convinced of the injury he had 
done him, Mr. Roberts became his warm 
fend, and proportioned his kindneſs to 
- the outrage he had offered him); he inſiſted 

on taking him home, where the preſence of 

a friend was indeed neceſſary, to divert the 

gloom and rage of the deſerted huſband, 

Who, if he did not love his wife, with 

the fondneſs that ſome ladies expect, felt 

the extremeſt anguiſh at her ill conduct. 
What a fuſs is here about a crooked fie 


Why, according to your account, ſhe was 
_—_ not 
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not an object worthy the attack of a man 
of gallantry, ſays a ſmart town-bred. beau, 
when he reads this; that is to ſay, if he can 
read: true; but her fortune was. 

Mrs. Roberts was the doating piece of 
her fond father and mother, who were im- 
menſely rich. She had not received the 
fortune they intended for her; they had not 
yet wholly forgiven her Scotch excurſion : 
ſhe was, indeed, with her huſband re- 
ceived at her father's houſe ; but when ſhe 
left her home, they had not parted with 
any of their large property. 


15 


d This was to Mr. Roberts a circumſtance 
m perhaps that might add to the indignation 
to that gentleman felt at his wife's ill- conduct. 
ed To repel injuries, and to revenge wrongs, 
of (ſays a celebrated writer) is no leſs natural 
he to man than to cultivate friendſhip. Never 
id, was there a greater proof of this aſſertion 
th than in the diſpoſition of Mr. Roberts: he 
elt. panted for revenge ; his injuries fired his 
foul ; but the inſtant he was convinced of 
It! WW the innocence of our hero, he felt the ge- 
vas nial warmth of diſintereſted friendſhip, and 


not Dar continued 
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continued ever after devoted to his in- 
In conſequence of the confidence re- 
poſed in him, Mr. Roberts knew that Con- 
way, as he choſe to be called, was deſtitute 
of a proviſion for life, and having firſt 
mentioned his intention to him, ſoon pro- 
cured him a place in the compting-houſe 
of. one of the firſt merchants in the city. 
*Ehis- ſituation, though dependent, was 
genteel. The merchant, his employer, 
was a very liberal- minded man, and Mr. 
Roberts's particular friendſhip for Henry 
was. a_ ſufficient introduction to the ladies 
of his family, and through them to the firſt 
people in the place. He was admitted to 
ſubſcribe to the afſembly concert and card 
parties, and too young, as well as naturally 
too lively, to reſiſt the. temptations con- 
tinually thrown. in. his way, he became 
thoughtleſs, expenſive, and. gallant : not, 
indeed, to any particular female did he 
pay attention; but the ſex was his firſt 
paſſion; Clara Elton, in the variety. of 
company. with whom he was. continually 
| engaged 
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engaged, ſtill drew a figh from his heart 
when he had leiſure to recolle& her. As to 
Lavinia, to avoid her, and to evade; if 
poſſible, his engagement with her; er at 
leaſt to delay it, he changed his name. His 
motives when he took that meaſure were 
perhaps not. ſo clear to himſelf; but though 
he could aſſign many other very reſpectable 
reaſons, that was certainly the real one. 
The diſgrace and injury fixed on Mr. 
Roberts by his faithleſs wife had a very 
baneful effect on his health and morals: 
he had always loved a chearful glaſs; but 
when his dameſtic circle was a happy 
one, he indulged in drinking merely to de 
as others did; to give toaſts at public 
meetings, ſet his table in a roar at home, 
and, in fine, he was a jolly fellow; but 
now, in ſpite of the contempt in which he 
profeſſed to hold his wife, the vacuum ſhe 
had left in his breaſt became irkſome and 
melancholy; his home was hateful; and as 
it was not always poſſible to make engage 
ments among friends, or meet ſelect com- 
pany at taverns, rather than not baniſh 
care, 
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care, he accepted companions, who con- 
trived to pay themſelves for the complai- 


ſance his whimſicality extorted from them. 


In thoſe parties Dellmore was always in- 
cluded. He ſaw the wretched ſtate of his 
friend's mind, which ĩncreaſed to that degree, 
that diſſipation was abſolutely neceſſary to 
preſerve him from diſtraction; but alas 
the remedy proved in a very ſhort time 
more fatal than the diſeaſe. In fix months 
after Mrs. Roberts's elopement her huſ- 


band was in a.dropſy—in leſs ou. a a 


he a no more. — 

A year paſſed in every kind of gaiety, 
and expence was equally hurtful to the 
morals, and inconvenient to the finances of 
our hero. Mr. Roberts's generoſity had 


liberally ſupplied his purſe while he lived; 
but as he had himſelf no idea that his end 


was ſo near, his friends could not prevail 
en themſelves to diſturb the quiet of his 


laſt moments by a hint of his danger: ke 
therefore died inteſtate, and a handſome 
mourning ring was all that remained to 


Dellmore of his unhappy friend. 


Fighty 
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Eighty pounds per annum would not 
ſupport a young buck, who had hitherto 
been at the firit of every thing in a city 
where ready money is held in the greateſt 
veneration. Henry had no reſources; he 
left Mr. Roberts's houſe, where he had hi- 
therto reſided, and went to a widow's of 
{mall fortune to board; he had yet twenty 
guineas in his pocket; and if it had been 
poſſible for any young man to retrench in 


the ſociety with whom he had blended when. 


be had it in his power to be expenſive, it 
might perhaps have been Henry Dellmore. 
The thing was out of nature; but the hour 


of reflection, though it may be put off, 


and adjourned from day to day, will come 
at laſt; it had been, to be ſure, more com- 
mendable had reformation preceded the 
want of caſh; but, truth to ſay, the laſt 
guinea was changed before Henry began 
to think. 

This will not do, 0 he; I muſt go 
to London, and be wiſer; I have twenty 
pounds due from Mr. Reeves ; I am thirty 


in debt, and how to pay the greater fum 
with 
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with the leſſer was a ſecret he had yet to 
learn. His hair-dreſſer was a capital cre- 
ditor; that hair-drefſer had a wife, who had 
11 great penetration; few of the young gentle- 
maeen on her huſband's books could conceal 
their circumſtances from her; not that ſhe 
was aſſiſted in her diſcoveries by Mr, 
Crape, who was a quiet good-tempered, 
caſy fellow; ſo far from it, he endeavoured 
to make the beſt of a bad debt, begged his 
ljovee to have patience, was ſure the gentle. 
man's affairs would mend, and if they did 
not, where in was not to be had, the King 
muſt loſe his right; but his lovee was not 
to be ſo pacified: ſhe curſed: his. fool's 
head, bid him go to the devil with his pa- 
tience, and took on herſelf the agreeable 
office of dunning the cuſtomers for the bills 
due. This amiable woman had been, at 
the time Henry formed the reſolution to 
quit Briſtol, his conſtant morning viſiter for 
about three weeks ; a moſt unreaſonable 
long period for her civility to laſt, and her 
patience being now at its laſt ebb, ſhe went 

_ 
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to his lodgings with a full reſolution to aſk 
for her own. 
Sarvant, Miſter Convoy ; if you pleaſe 
I am come again about this here little bill; 
to be ſure if my huſband hadn't wanted the 
money, he would not have ſeat me after it, 
for God knows I have enow to do ; but as 
I fay, if poor people wants their money, 
where can they go for it but where tis due? 
and my way is to pay twenty ſhillings in 
the pound, if ſo be as I am able. 

Mrs. Crape, anſwered Henry, I have 
told you, as ſoon as I can make it conve- 
nient · | 
Convenient ! interrupted Mrs. Crape, I 
believe, young gentleman, if I wait for 
that, I may wear out a pair of ſhoes or two 
in coming after it—and ſo d'ye fee— 

Good woman, I beg—Henry was now 
interrupted a ſecond time with more vio- 


lence—Good woman! repeated ſhe, who 
do you call good woman ? Pray, good 
man, pay me my bill, or I'll make the 
town too hot for your buckſhip. Good 
woman! indeed; why pray who are you 

that 
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that takes on you to call a ſubſtantia! 
tradeſmanꝭs wife out of her name? Pay me 
my money. Here is ſeven pounds eleven 
ſhillings and four-pence, beſides a month's 
drefling ſince I delivered the bill, and out 
of -the houſe I will not go till T have the 
money. 

Where 1t is not to be had the King mult 
loſe his right, was the wife ſaying of Mr. 
Crape. 

Henry felt the ſhame of a debt which 
he actually had not wherewithal to pay; and 
Mrs. Crape, unmindful of that wiſe ſaying 
of her huſband's, being determined 7 be 
paid, continued raiſing her voice, with 
every ſentence, to demand payment of her 
bill. The noiſe ſne made brought up the 
landlady, who, though ſhe exceedingly 
blamed Mrs. Crepe for her rudeneſs, ſe- 
cretly concluded, that as Mr. Conway 


ſeemed diſtreſſed for money, it would be 


proper to trouble him with her little ac- 
count. Accordingly, as ſoon as he had got- 
ten rid of. Mrs. Crape, which was not done 


without ſome rnanual exertions, his land- 
| lady 
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lady hoped he would excuſe the liberty ſhe 
wok in preſenting him with her bill, which 
ſhe ſhould take as a ann if he could 
pay immediately. 
He took the bill, and retired ſilently to 
his room, where pride, ſhame, grief, and 
diſtreſs co-operating, ſwelled in his heart, 
and at length took vent from his eyes. The 
ſtrangers came, as Mrs. Inchbald expreſſes 
it, a weariſome journey, and they dropped 
on the paper that he ſtill held in his hand, 
ſingly, as if their force and ſtrength were 
exhauſted by the pain and fatigue of their 
travels. He walked to the window, where 
he ſaw the indefatigable Mrs. Crape in vio- 
lent confab with the oppoſite neighbour; 
both their eyes directed to his apartment. 
Shame glowed on his cheeks, and again 
the ſalt tear diſtilled from his eyes. Hea- 
vens! can I bear this! cried he: No; this 
very night will I leave Briſtol. 
He accordingly immediately drew a 
ſchedule of his debts, and ſent a note to 
Mr. Reeves, requeſting his quarter's ſa- 
lary, with which he paid Crape, and ſome 
other 
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other trifling demands. Five guineas he 
kept in his purſe, and left his cloaths, with 
a note to his landlady, to diſcharge her de- 
mands. This done, he left Briſtol, and 
ſet out on his third peregrination with a 
couple of ſhirts in his pockets, the cloaths 
he ſtood upright in, and the aforeſaid five 
guineas in his purſe. 

It was late in the evening when he paſſed 
through Temple-gate in his way to Bath, 
where a returned chaiſe very opportunely 
ſoon conveyed him. 

At the inn where it ſtopped he preſently 
learned that a gentleman's chariot was re- 
turning empty to Windſor, and being de- 
firous of getting as ſoon as poſſible out of 
the knowledge of any of the gay acquaint- 
ance he had formed, many of whom were 
then at Bath, he directly agreed with the 
coachman, and ſet off within ten minutes 
| after he entered that city. 


s CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 


Love and wine. 


During his long journey, Henry was 
expoſed to the worlt of intruders: his own 
cool, ſober reflections were 1mpertinents 
that he would have been happy to get rid 
of, The year that had elapſed ſince he 
left Ether was. a conſtant ſcene of forgetful 
folly; he had, it is true, enlarged his ac- 
quaintance, but. he had not increaſed the 
number of his friends; he had improved in 
bis knowledge of the world with very little 
credit to his morals ; he had been the diſ- 
ciple of Bacchus: without being fond of 
liquor, and the votary of Venus without 
gratifying a voluntary paſſion. The difſi- 
pation in which he had engaged, in com- 
pliance with the unhappy Mr. Roberts, left 
2 the ſting of remorſe on His mind, which his 
regard for his late friend could not re- 

Vor. II. K move. 
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move. He felt ſelf- condemned, and the 
ſhameful retreat he was now making from a 
place where he had ſo miſpent his time, ſe- 
verely humbled his pride, while recollec- 
tions ſtill more painful added grief to re- 
gret. 

Lavinia and Conſcience would now be 
heard. What was become of Lavinia! 
Was ſhe yet in exiſtence ! How could a 
man of any feeling ſo entirely forſake a 
young creature in ſuch circumitances ! 
Well, Conſcience condemned him; it gave 
him the heart-ach, and it whiſpered, that the 
road he was now travelling was carrying 
him till farther from the path that led to 
reparation ; but when Conſcience had pro- 
ceeded thus far, the repugnance he felt to 
marry Lavinia, from the moment he had 
| ſeen Clara Elton, aroſe. in his mind, and 
impeded its further progreſs, and the ſame 
motives that carried him from Ether to 
Briſtol, that induced him to change his 
name, that prevented his writing to his 
benefactor, and that ho ſecretly urged him 


to fly from a poſſibility of being called on 
. | to 
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| to perform his engagement, ſtill remained 
in full force, notwithſtanding the thought- 
leſs ſcenes in which he had been engaged. 

He had no hope of Clara; indeed 
his deſpair of ever obtaining her was a 
powerful auxiliary to the influence and ex- 
6 ample of Mr. Roberts. Deeply did he 
1 drink before her idea could be chaced from 
his heart, and till that was done he was, 
his friend would ſay, good for nothing. 
Several young ladies had been pointed out 
to him, who received him with the moſt 
flattering diſtinction, and - whoſe fortunes 
would have been eſteemed a ſufficient ſource 
of happineſs ; but he rejected with firm- 
neſs every offer of an honourable connec- 
tion, nor could he ever be prevailed on to 


* affect a tenderneſs that it was not in his 
* nature to feel; the concluſions in his own- 
1 mind always were, that he could not have 


Clara; that he would not have Lavinia; 
that he ought not to marry any other wo- 
man, and that it would be an act of diſ- 
honour to trifle with the peace of a vir- 
tous female; ergo he muſt die a batchelor. 
K 2 But 
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But though he could eaſily form this re. 
ſolution, it was not ſo eaſy to reconcile his 
reaſon to ſome other parts of his own con- 
duct. During the laſt twelve-months he 
felt the effects of folly, and employed his 
mind during his long journey in forming 
plans for his future conduct more conſiſtent 
with his former mode of life; and the car- 
riage ſet him down at the —— at 
Windſor, in the full conviction of the 
ſcandal his late practice entailed on all his 
former profeſſions. 

It was about eight o'clock on Satur- 
day evening when he arrived, and all 
the world were crouding to the terrace to ſee 
the Royal Family. He haſtened among 
the reſt, eagerly curious to behold a ſight 
that inſpired at. once delight and re- 
. 
Here he met three of his old Oxford 
chums, whoſe joy at this rencounter was 
equal to his own : they had ſtolen off on a 
. frolic, and meant to leave Windſor next 
morning on their return to college. They 

5 accom- 
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accompanied him to the inn, where all 
Henry's good reſolutions were forgotten. 


A repetition of old ſcenes, hiſtories of 
old friends, and college anecdotes, gave 
zelt to their wine. An excellent ſupper 
was ordered ; Champaigne was the word ; 
they talked, laughed, drank, ſung, and 
paſſed the evening till the night was far ad- 
vanced in the true ſpirit of conviviality, 
nor did the amount of the bill when called 
for, though it cut deeply into our hero's 
purſe, leſſen the ſatisfaction and hilarity 
of the friend at this accidental meeting. 

The wine in their heads, the collegians 
propoſed finiſhing the night - with ſome 
good-natured girls in the town. Henry 


was not ſo much intoxicated but he remem- 
bered the depth of his purſe, and doubting 


whether it would carry him through the 
night in ſuch company, pride did that for 
him, which I very much fear diſcretion, 
notwithſtanding all his reſolves in the car- 
liage during his journey, would have want- 
ed power to effect: it carried him to his 
lone chamber, where he threw himſelf, 

K 3 half 


jo 


the ſhadow of the perſon he was in purſuit 
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half undreſſed, on his bed, while his 


companions reeled off to ſeek for female 
partners. 

He had juſt dropped aſleep, when he 
was diſturbed by his door's being gently 
opened by a female, who, in a whiſpering 
accent, called Miſs White ! Miſs White! 
is it you? | 

Who is there? cried Henry ſtaggering 
out of bed. 

Away went the FP, ſhutting the 
door after her, 

The moment's ſleep he had enjoyed had 
rather added to the diſorder occaſioned by 
the wine in the intellects of Dellmore, and 


ſcarcely ſenſible of what he did, he imme- 


diately followed the perſon who had diſ- 
turbed him into a long gallery, into which 


his own room door, as well as many others, 
opened. A ſmall glimmering light, which 
proceeded from an almoſt extinguiſhed 
lamp in the hall, and now twinkled ſo as 
to make darkneſs viſible, and now appeared 
totally extinguiſhed, ſerved to ſhew him 


of 
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of at his firſt entrance, into the gallery, 
but ſuddenly ſecluded her from his view. - 
He ſtood as ſtill as the fumes of the wine 


would permit him, to liſten, and certain he. 


heard footſteps near him, -he went ſtraight 
forward a few paces, and ſoon heard another 
door open with the ſame voice, again 
calling Miſs White! Miſs White! is it you? 
A female ſcream occaſioned that door to be 
haſtily ſhut, and the perſon whoſe per- 
turbed ſpirit ſeemed bent on breaking the 
repoſe of the company at the inn, making a 
precipitate retreat, was on her turning round 
received into the arms of our hero. 

Henry, his brain in the ſituation I have 
deſcribed, could not now be expected to be 
a Scipio: a female almoſt naked in his 
arms at dead of night, who had come un- 
invited into his room, was not an object to 
inſpire reſpe&, and he was too much in- 
toxicated to be prudent. * 

My dear ſoul ! cried he, ſupporting his - 
own ſtaggering weight by leaning on the 
fair one, this is kind, very kind: but 

K 4 what 
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what did you run away ſo for ?—I was 
wiſhing, and wiſhing. 

The wine was potent; Henry's bead 
grew giddy ; ; he turned very ſick, but more 
loving from his inebriety, and; ignorant of 
the indelicacy that accompanied his em- 
braces, he hugged the ſtruggling female to a 
cloſe ſenſe of his condition. 

The perſon who had the felicity to be in 
ſuch a tender ſituation had ſilently ſtrug- 
gled, and made every effort in her power to 
diſengage herſelf, but finding that im- 
poſſible 

Let me go, you drunken beaſt, cried 
ſhe. Murder! fire! help! a rape! Will 
nobody fave a poor woman from run? 
Why you little—no, faith, tis you great 
unmannerly toad, replied Henry, ſtill lean- 
ing on his companion, how dare you call 
names? Why 1 am as ſober as a judge: 
How the devil elſe could I have taken your 
hint to follow you in the dark ? 

Oh! heavens! ſcreamed the woman, I 
ſhall be poiſoned and murdered.- Help! 
help! for God's fake, The ſervants of the 

houſe, 
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houſe, and four reeling Londoners from 
below, with ſome of the inmates of the 
range of rooms, now appeared with lights, 
and a what's the matter, good folks ? 

The ſcene that preſented itſelf. on the 
appearance of the candles in a moment ba- 
niſhed the fumes of the wine, and reſtored 
our adventurer to the full exerciſe of his 
ſenſes. Preſſed cloſe in his arms, her head- 
dreſs deranged, and her perſon bearing the 
indelicate marks of inebriety ; he recog- 
nized his old acquaintance the lovely Mrs. 
Puffardo. 3 

Blaming ſuch libertine conduct, and 
preaching ſobriety, with a breath almoſt as 
ſtrongly impregnated with punch as his was 
with champaign, her dreſs-cap on one cor- 
ner of her tete, and her eyes gliſtening 
with ſomething or other, on his right-hand 
ſtood Mrs. Napper, on the left the ac- 
compliſhed Billy Holcombe between two 
ladies of their party, and in front ad- 
vanced Mr. Puffardo, a greater blockhead 
than ever by the liquor he had ſwallowed : he 

* 5 . 
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was followed by two other men ; and, 
laſtly, | 

With a countenance, in which appear 
ed ſorrow, anger, ſurprize, and contempt, 
peeping over the ſhoulder of Jemima, and 
leaning on her the trembling weight of her 
waole perſon, ſtood- Clara Elton, the door 
of their room but half open, and hardly 
daring to look forward, left the purity of 
her ideas ſhould be ſhocked by the denou- 
ment of a ſcene altogether myſterious and 
unaccountable. 

What a ſight for her ! What a confirma- 
tion to the libertine, the abandoned cha- 
rafter that Miſs Franklin choſe to give 
him! She had heard of his ſeduction of La- 
vinia, and of his abandoning her ; ſhe had 
been told how he had beſtowed part of the 
money Mr. Franklin had given him for be- 
nevolent uſes on an abandoned man for 
the purpoſe of ſeducing the elder Miſs Or- 
thodox into an elopement with him; a 
matter that was accidentally . diſcovered, 
Captain Marſh, having changed the bank 
note mY lent him at the Buck's ye 

an 
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and Mrs. Hudſon paying it to Downes for 
rent, whence it came to the Squire's hand, 
who, in hopes by that means of hearing of 
the fugitive, had traced it as I have related; 
a diſcovery that furniſhed the inveterate 
Miſs Franklin with freſh matter of blame 
and of triumph; it confirmed a thouſand 


- 4)-natured ſtories circulated to injure him, 


which were greedily {wallowed by the diſ- 
appointed ſpinſter, and by her communi- 
cated to Clara; but notwithſtanding all the 
prejudice of his enemies, there was a cor- 
ner in Miſs Elton's heart, where Henry yet 
reigned without a rival; ſhe fancied he 
might not be ſo bad as repreſented; and as 
to Lavinia, her guardian ſpoke in ſuch 
ſevere terms of that young lady, that ſhe flat- 
tered herſelf he was not ſo culpable as Doc- 
tor Orthodox and as Miſs Franklin repre- 
ſented him; ſhe had fondly hoped time 
would reſtore him to the good opinion of 
his friends, nor would ſhe give up the dear 
expectation formed by love, and upheld by 
her own innocence, of ſeeing him return as 


he went, the pride of her heart, 
K 6 But 
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But oh! what a falling of was here: 
could ſhe credit her-ſenſes—was that the 
moral, the delicate, the well-bred Henry 
Dellmore ! him, whoſe modeſt down-caft 
eye, when ſhe laſt ſaw him, was yet 
figured in ſach lively colours on her me- 
mory, whoſe elegant deportment was the 
_ criterion by which ſhe gueſſed at perfec- 
tion, whoſe every act ſhe recollected with 
tranſport. Could it indeed be him! The 
inſtant Henry ſaw Clara, all the effects of 
the wine vaniſhed. He let go the ſtrug · 
gling Mrs. Puffardo, and his eyes ſpeaking 
the agitation of his ſoul, he attempted to ad- 
vance; Miſs Elton! cried he, in a faulter- 
ing voice —all the natural ſofineſs of her 
countenance changing to contempt— Clara 
retreated. Clara, angel, continued the un- 
happy Dellmore, kneeling, let me not ter- 
rify thee, hear me ſpeak. With a look 
that ſtruck horror to his ſoul, ſhe with- 
drew without ſpeaking, and yarns ſhut. 
her door. 

The unexpected ſight of the woman he 
alored, under ſuch a ſhocking diſadvan- 


tageous 


__ ww 
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tageous appearance on his ſide, was, it 
muſt be acknowledged, a moſt unfortunate 
accident. All his love, his veneration re- 
newed; he ſunk proſtrate on the floor, as 
he loſt ſight of the divine Clara, and gave 
way to a tranſport of grief, that took from 
him all ſenſe of his ſituation, till rouſed by 
the well-known voice of his quondam 
maſter. SON, 
What ! Mumps again, quoth Puffardo. 
Mr. Dellmore! ſaid Mrs. Napper. I might 
have known by inſtinct, cried Mrs. Puffar- 
do, who it was; there is not ſuch another 
impudent fellow in the world. Her huſband, 
as loving in his cups as Caliban himſelf, 
advanced towards him, offering to ſhake 
hands, ſwearing he was glad to ſee him; 
he was a d——d honeſt fellow, and he 
would drink a bottle with him, that he 
would. 
Poor Henry was ill difpoſed for ſoci- 
ety of any ſort; his heart was wrung at 
the light in which, he was but too ſen- 
fible, Miſs Elton would view the night's 
adven- 
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adventure, and his head ached in a violent 
manner; the only effe the liquor now had 


on him, was to encreaſe his indignation at 
the overture of friendſhip from Puffardo: 
he deigned not to anſwer him, but with- 


drew, in ſilent ſcorn, to his room, and ſoon 
the extreme uneaſineſs of his mind, al- 


though his ſenſes were not in the leaſt af- 


ſected, was overcome by the ſtrength 
of the wine he had drank ; he feel aſleep, 
and awoke not till noon the next day. 
- The firſt thing that then occurred to his 
memory, was the tranſaction of the preced- 
ing night: a confuſed ſenſe of what had 


paſſed between him and Mrs. Puffardo 


only remained; but the figure, the looks, 


the difpleaſure of Miſs Elton, were per- 


fectly freſh in his recollection. All his 
love, his admiration for the dear Clara was 


renewed; he execrated his folly, and the 


ſituation in which ſhe had feen him, ap- 


peared ſo horrible, ſo beaſtly in his own 


ideas, that after tearing his hair, in re- 
3 rage, and ſuffering every pang of 
anguiſh 
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anguiſh and remorſe, he ſolemnly, on his 


knees, ſwore never to drink above three 
glaſſes of any liquor at a ſitting; which vow 
he religiouſly kept, and thus was he cured 
of one juvenile indiſcretion. 

When he had gathered ftrength of mind 
to put on the appearance of compoſure, he 
enquired after the company he met the 
night before: he found they had left 


Windſor early in the morning, and the 


waiter very humourouſly accounted for the 
ladies wanderings round the gallery. 

They were a party, he ſaid, who came 
from London to ſee the Royal Family: 


they conſiſted of Mr. and Mrs. Puffardo, 


Mr. Holcombe, a Mr. Mrs. and Miſs 
White, Mrs. Napper, her dau ohter, and 
Miſs Elton. 

They had {upped together in great har- 
mony and good humour; but unfortunately, 
as Mr. Puffardo waxed warm with liquor, 
he likewiſe waxed amorous. Now, had 
thoſe his inclinations been directed to the 
wife of his boſom, no fault could poſſibly 


-— intrigue; ſhe accordingly, under pretence 
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be found with the air and cheer of Windſor; 
but that was ſo far from being the caſe, that 
the poor woman had not only the morti- 
fication of ſeeing herſelf entirely neglected, 
but actually caught the faithleſs man in the 
very act of kiſſing the bar-maid. Mr. 
Puffardo's ſpirits were too much elevated 
to keep his uſual good look out; and his 
wire, having the prudence to conceal the 
diſcovery ſhe had made, he was entirely off 
| his guard, and made ſo many excuſes to 
leave the room, for the ſake of a little chat 
with Mrs. Kitty, that Mrs. Puffardo, ſwell- 

ing with jealous rage, made no doubt but 

ſhe ſhould detect him in the height of his 


of a violent indiſpoſition, retired about 
twelve, at the ſame time with the young 
ladies, in order to watch her unſuſpecting 
huſband. 
The two ladies who were left with the males 
of the party, were yet doing honour to the 
punch, when Mrs. Puffardo, unable to reſt, 
Tong twice before viſited Miſs White's 
apart- 
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apartment, in order to know when her 


father and mother came to bed, by the ir- 
regular glimmer of the lamp miſtook the 
door, and opened that of our adventurer: 


this account, added the man, was given by 


the jealous virago herſelf, in her own vin- 


dication, for having been caught in the 


arms of a young man, when ſhe was ſup- 
poſed to be at reſt, 
Dellmore next enquired after the young 


ladies of the party; but the waiter only 


knew there were two or three handfome 
women among them, and that they came 


and returned together; one of them, a tall 


lady, rode in a phaeton with the young gen- 
tleman. 9 
This information ftrack Henry to the 
heart; it muſt be Clara, and it could be 
only Holcombe. He was ſhocked and diſ- 
treſſed at the figure he had cut in the 
drama of the preceding night; but exclu- 
five of the misfortune to himſelf, of fall- 
ing under her diſpleaſure, he was ſtill more 


thecked, and ſtill more grieved, to have 


met 


5 
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met Miſs Elton at a common inn, in ſuch 
company. A young woman of her beauty, 
accompliſhments, and fortune, to be ſeen 
under the protection of men, whoſe ap- 
pearance and manners were equally deſpi- 
cable, and chapraned by women, not 
a degree more calculated to enfarce re- 
_ was, in his opinion, a circumſtance 
no leſs diſgraceful to her guardian than 
dangerous to herſelf: he knew the conclu- 
ſions young men could draw, from ſeeing 
her in ſuch a ſituation ; the hopes it would 
inſpire, the inſults it would expoſe her 
to; and he was alſo ſenſible, that the 
frigid eye of prudence would ſee impro- 
priety, or at leaſt the appearance of it, where 
there was no real culpability. He was 
rather more conveſant with the world nov, 
than when he engaged to repair the honour 
of a fond imprudent girl, by uniting him- 
ſelf for life to a woman he did not love, 
and could not eſteem ; but, however he 
might evade, how long ſocver he might 
delav it, ſtill his heart confeſſed it was an | 


ect engage 
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engagement, and one from which he-could 
not recede ; ſo that, though he loved Miſs 
Elton with the fondeſt paſſion, though he 
adored her perſon, and revered the delicacy 
of her manners and underſtanding, his 
concern for her in the preſent inſtance was 


free from the leaſt intereſted motive. Dear 


as Clara confeſſedly was to his ſoul, her 
fame, her happineſs, and her peace, were 


yet dearer; that ſhe ſhould be exempted 


from ſorrow and misfortune, was a matter 
of far more moment to him, than any thing 
in which he was himſelf concerned; the 
more he reflected, the more he was embar- 
raſſed; it was, he thought, abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary Mr. Franklin ſnould know the pre- 
cipice on which, in his idea, Clara now 
ſtood. Dear, unapprehenſive girl, ſaid he, 
Oh! that thy Henry might be permitted to 
warn thee of thy danger, to mingle with 
thoſe warnings, that his own imprudence 
qualify him to give, the ſoft ſoothing of 
true affection; but could I perſuade the 
dear maid, it was my anxiety for ber only, 


that 
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that impelled ne, who want a Mentor ſo 
much my/elf, to aſſume that charater to 
ber? or how indeed can I be ſure, when 1 
fee the modeſt ſimplicity of her attitude, if 
ſhe deigns to hear me, when her eye beams 
ſhoot through my ſoul, when every ſenſe 
is captivated by the melody of her voice, 


that I then, in that tranſporting moment, 
may ſay, as I now can, that I am, in my 


folicitude for her welfare, truly diſintereſt- 
ed? But how then ſhould he act? to write 
in his own name to Mr. Franklin, to be 
called on for a performance of his engage- 


ment with Lavinia—Oh ! not yet, not yet. 
- To give him an anonymous hint, that was 


beneath him; to remonſtrate with Mrs. 
Napper, that would be in vain; to ſee 
Clara, his heart beat at the thought ; but 
his ſituation, not only with reſpect to La- 
vinia, but his circumſtances, fo deplorable, 
poor, and friendlefs, deſtitute of the means 


to procure a decent ſubſiſtence, yet loving 
to madneſs, who would believe he ſought a 


beautiful young heireſs, only to ſerve her, 
| | to 
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to tell a woman, in the bloom of youth and 
beauty unpleaſant truths ? Yet difficylt as 
it was to fix on the mode, ſomething he was 
reſolved to do (towards removing his be- 
loved Clara from her preſent ineligible ſitu- 
ation) as ſoon as he ſhould arrive in London. 

After diſcharging his bill at the inn, Mr. 
Dellmore found himſelf in poſſeſſion of ex- 
actly one quarter of the ſum with which he 
left Briſtol, namely, one guinea and ſeven 
ſhillings ; and as the lightneſs of his purſe, 


© was a memento of more weight than all that 


prudence could urge, he conſidered 1t was 
his buſineſs to get to London as cheap as 
he could ; and the day being very wet, he 
thought himſelf in great fortune, when he 
was ſeated ſnug in a returned chaiſe, on his 
way tg Staines. 


Exp of the Sxcond VoLuMY. 


